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PBEFACE. 



A writer can never satisfactorily apologize for 
writing on any subject, unless -his design be good, 
and unless he, in some measure, render his produc- 
tion worthy of his design. Minor faults are par- 
donable ; but unless the points at issue be discussed 
with clearness and perspicuity, and established by 
just and conclusive reasoning, apology cannot amend 
the matter. A design, however, may .be greatly 
superior to its execution. The subject of a writer, 
in its very nature, is sometimes infinitely removed 
from comparison either with the design, or its exe- 
cution. A work on any moral subject, though de- 
signed and executed by the best, wisest, and most 
learned of mankind, must necessarily appear silly, 
when compared with the subject treated. All. 
works which embrace the moral conduct of ac- 
countable beipgs, possess this, quality. No design, 
can form proper lines of demarcation, within which 
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so momentous subjects could be fully exhibited in 
"all their grandeur, importance, and value ; and no 
execution can ever approximate subjects in them-* 
selves beyond the possibility of augmentation in any 
of these qualities, or in any other which attach them- 
selves to them. Subjects of a moral kind possess 
qualities which are entirely their own; they are 
blended with infinity and eternity, — words expres- 
sive of things for which finite minds can form no 
conception,— and which can only be fully understood 
by the Infinite and the Eternal. 

The Author of the following Essay is sensible,, 
that, to many enlightened Christian*, he can ceo- 
vey ih> information on the subject of bis Essay »*~. 
As their knowledge and religious attainments are 
far superior to his, bis Essay will present them 
with nothing new on the subject ; his reflections, 
however, may afc*d them scope for improving the 
knowledge which they have already obtained j and 
a train of thought may be suggested, which would 
completely shade any thing which he has written 
on the subject, or wbieh they themselves had for- 
zaerly conceived* 

Should this Essay Ml into the hand* of sock 
ooatettpiativc minds, and prodaoe tbete edfecte. 
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although barren in direct information, it will not 
be altogether useless even, to them, but will in- 
directly instruct them. As the mind is much 
improved by reflection, the Author wonld sug- 
gest to the intelligent reader this plan of acquir- 
ing knowledge, and particularly of supplying by 
this means the defects of his Essay. A new ar- 
gument discovered by the reader possesses origi- 
nality— it , is his own,— the fruit of reflection and: 
ingenuity ; and every improvement of an argument 
discussed in the work is not only strictly his own, 
but it impresses more firmly on his mind that which 
he has improved, and makes it also his own. Em- 
ployment of this kind is honourable and useful— it 
will fully reward the person ambitious of know* 
ledge and promotion in the scale of intelligence. 

The Author, notwithstanding all its faults, has 
been induced to give publicity to this Essay, from 
perhaps still more important considerations. A mind 
in the way of moral improvement is introduced, in- 
to the sure path of progressive and unlimited improve* 
ment ; but unless the mind be in this way, it urges on 
in a path which leads the traveller into . error, which 
becomes grosser and grosser as he proceeds* As some . 
of the many who travel in this misleading roa^, in- . 
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duced by novelty, or the recommendation, of a re~ 
ligioas friend, may, by penning this Essay, bo un- 
deceived in tilings which concern Ibeir eternal 
p ea c e ..th e thought is a motive of the greatest 
power. Ho is aware tint some will condemn hie 
reasoning as Pharisaical, and by far too strict and 
particular; and others, as unsuited for theeonvtc* 
tion of the fioendsof the drama. But if we consider 
that God a a stiiet and particular God, we mart 
conclude that we cannot serve him too strictly or 
faithfully ; and if we consider that the general body 
of Stage admirers nominally profess Christianity, 
they are, therefore, by their profession, the legal 
subjects of the Christian law, and confessedly under 
its authority. 

Thongh the Bible owes no morality bat its own, 
yet some who not only acknowledge, but live under 
its influence, seem to forget this; and When they 
speak of the Stage, they condemn it only as a minor 
evil. The friends of the Stage, encouraged by the 
half condemnation of those whom they consider, 
though virtuous, yet over strict, indulge their fa- 
vourite amusement, under the idea of its being' sanc- 
tioned by the conduct of such friends of Bible mo- 
rality, who, they conceive, would have tented it 
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*s they do other acknowledged evik, had they a». 
4tfally ceaflidored it en eviL But the friends of the 
dtfam, wootiting that the SiMe morabtt's ceo* 
demiftUioa of iho Tbeatee is merely to keep his 
brethren o»t of km'i way,, petsetere in the way 
the* feegoiJes the total, and kadi down te the cheat* 
bers of death. 

If the Author has succeeded in proving that the 
Stage is an evil at all, he has, in proving that it is one 
of ttafirst magnitude. An evil so great, contagious, 
and extended, ought to meet universal opposition in 
its progress. Were the struggle against it more de- 
termined, the result might be its extinction. That 
Christians have hitherto been less effectual by their 
opposition, oil account of their under-rating the 
extent of its evil influence, is beyond a doubt. Sa- 
tan seems to have paralized the arm of their oppo- 
sition, by making them insensible to the extent of 
the destructive power of their common enemy. 
Thus accomplishing his purpose unopposed, he en- 
tangles the souls of men, and triumphs over them as 
prizes of infinite worth, won without a contest. 

While immortal spirits have been given almost 
as presents to their tormentor, by the deluded sub- 
jects of his teaching and kingdom, should those who 
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profess to oppose the 'extension of both, stood by 
and see the mournful event, without warning the 
in&tuated individuals, who have thus voluntarily 
yielded ibe most precious treasure they possess ? 

Should this Essay be honoured as a means of de- 
livering any from the folly of giving away so preci- 
ous a gift, it will eternally reward 
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JLT is the duty of every moral being, to make the 
necessary distinction between things a* they ap- 
pear, and as they are. Although this may seem, to 
« superficial observer, a matter of ease, uoaccoo> 
panied with the difficulties which attend things of a 
less familiar nature, yet it forms the great busjaes* 
of a Christian's life. Orf the result of his investi- 
gation depend his own peace of mind, and apptoba~ 
tion with God. When the disciple of Jesns dis- 
covers any part of the will of God, the discovery 
yields him a feast of intellectual enjoyment. ' Aay 
thing concerning' God, his works, or his win, 
brought to his view, enhances bis peace, which he 
can onjy enjoy in that corresponding state of mind 
which ensures the. approbation of his Lord; It is 
the attainment of the least in the kingdom of hea- 
ven, to know that there is indeed an essential dif- 
ference between appearance and reality. The dis- 
covery which the subjects of this kingdom have 

B.- 
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made of the grand delusion in which they were held, 
but from which they have been graciously delivered, 
has not only opened their eyes to the perception of 
the mighty .defence bstsveea the /visionary sem- 
blance which deceived them, and the real substance 
which eluded their net***; 4wt it has also put their 
souls in a watchful posture, lest they should agajjt 
be loaded with that yoke of bondage, and bedimmed 
with that blindness of mind, witch were atike tfeett 
burden and their crijgsc. 

The discovery of 'truth *nd mosal *ectitnde,4r#9* 
error and vice, is a dtsoowy -on which 'the 
Christian sets a *ery bigh rvalue, and on ks use and 
appfrk^ion in life depend the most •important re* 
salts. Hew it sjiews itself net in the ehape of vain 
^peeulatkm, hot in tlie more substantial form of 
sound doctrine, and a* holy life. If such, then, be 
Aeinoportaat jsaue of the*»etter, hew enviaMe is 
its possess!**, dnd hew 4#ajdedr with rich fruit t<Mt* 
possesses*! The afcseowp of (uissan t*ieery, as e&*» 
foibtted in a state of aaiuse, wjticfa era <only be seen 
%y those «fc> *re dekve*ed from it into * nrtateof 
grace, is one so^rawhtftmiag awiso great, ae, at 
«iet aiojat, s^ems^iwtede in «t swevy -other. *his, 
however, jmly pneves that * k necessaiy tetany 
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th* investigation stilt father, aed add to the trea- 
sure already obtained* The dm who is det i vc ied 
ftomthtostateof imftarei is brought to a* eminence, 
from which he has an enlarged prospect, and which 
famish es hint with the perception of a view formerly 
hid front fains hut when b ehoMing it* most glorious 
parte and choicest beaatiea, these reflect from their 
splondeor JMUitsenfek Mgjbt, and hesees the necessity 
of conformity to the objeet behfcnftj Beholding, as 
in* a glass, the glory of their Lord* believers are 
changed into- hie image 'nod likntesft* even as by Mi 
holy Spirit. Conformity to the divine image is ef. 
fected tn the saoctificatlon of the soot, which is 
discovered in a. Ufoi of holiness and zeal for the 
faonoo* of God. Thin 1 ceo evly^ maintained by 
watchfulness; fay • n eeufctmjt snbeemtoa of ffestti <h*- 
ceveries* between shadow* and sabstanee, hvevery 
circhnnrtance, trial* danger, orutntan'ty,- in which* 
in the' p iov i de noe xrf GonV tte Christian* tney be 
pint**; BefedMteeeo^iedVw^ 
where- sntmr may begniht him ieto sin, and* while 
taking the sabehmoe, amy leaie W* to mmeat; bis 
ltwin -the poesnteien of the shadow* only* 



To the soul converted to God, there are 
tWngB concerning whose) nature (should sataa evea 
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succeed iu leading to their commission) sack a soul 
can never be deceived ; in order to induce to tjje 
commission of these, the tempter cannot effectually 
assail the judgment or understanding* Knowing 
that be cannot succeed here, he most approach 
through another channel, in order tojiccoraplish bis 
malevolent design* The natural inclinations of the 
old unsubdued man, furnish to kirn the' means by 
which to accomplish his purpose : and here he toe 
frequently succeeds in inflicting wounds, which the 
Christian can only turn to advantage, by exciting in 
himself more humility and setf.diffideuce, and more 
confidence m his Lord. . If the Christian Ml here, 
be needs no reasoning to convince bin* of his guilt : 
his understanding has not failed him, but his on- 
sanctified heart has indulged its natural desires, and 
yielded to the will and suggestions of the tempter ; 
and as it has misgiven, repentance flows from it ia 
a full stream. In this state he needs not to be told 
that he has sinned, but to be pointed to the fountain 
opened for sin and for uncTeanness, to keep him from 
despair, and obtain him forgiveness $ to the armour 
of faith, that he may resist the wicked one, to keep 
him from repeating his crime ; to Christ, that be 
may abide in him, that he may be a fruitful branch 
of the tree, of righteousness, the planting of the 
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Loitf ; aod to th» wortlud Spirit of God, that he 
may b4teakdru*to the dty of redemptibo, and that 
he n^w^ealv against siiw 

. Whe» satan atteatyfta to cast a tut o*sr the 
Christ Utfti tiadfeitftttodiftg, aud lead bis jadfmert 
into enw} be sucosedu much » move eflfccmkfly is 
hi# grti** af «^-*he pofloticm of thtftewpkt of the 
Holy Ghost. Though ignorant of these w*tf are 
Christ 1 *} he know* that without kaowkdgea* welt 
as holiness, no man can dee the Lord, nor Mterit 
efttatAKfe. As hfe ^flceeeds in- deftwln^ knowledge, 
he sittbeed* aiao in raising hope that the object of 
hi* matoohmt operation! shall beeoaie his prey, 
and a subject 6f his perpetual and of hi* roottitafc 
rciga ; which, as it confmonced by veiling- truth, is 
sappoited and continued in darkness add in death. 
The Chiitftiatf who kaow* and lives neat to Jestt* is 
beyond bis reach, notwithstanding all his wiles, his 
arts* and modes 1 of deception, Gceupied here, ho 
may bid- bin* defiance, eatifeiiehed a* he is witton 
a ttDuod^ over which his enemy' cannot pass. "The 
saevetf* pfeeeo* which &e sftNNhr is holy ground ; 
and the'atcifcid* in wbidh he is fotind; is one which 
present* mi iotiucibfcy weapon to his strongest foe, 
H**9ebgn*iiidoai wbicij, siooestttan's fall, satan 
b 3 
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' could never have stood; be has a shield, and a helmet* 
and a sword, which resist his darts, and make him 
flee, unable for the contest, covered with shame and 
defeat. The sight of a soul thus engaged in pur- 
suit, and thus victorious, is to him more dreadful, 
and accompanied with more pain, than that occa- 
sioned by any spectacle which he could produce to 
the. Christian's view, the Christian's own guilt and 
its demerit even not excepted. A soul thus beyond 
his dominion, over whom he has no influence, and 
09 ground which he cannot approach, and which he 
hates to that degree, that a sight of the amiable 
saint enjoying the smiles of his Redeemer, in the 
possession of redemption through the blood of Jesus? 
produces in him horrors of torment great as the 
capacity of his .spiritual existence. Happy ground 1 
ground on which the spirit of the saints ought ever 
to rest, and thus enjoy all the rich profusion of bliss 
it yields its inhabitants ; who, while they keep the 
hallowed spot, are beyond the reach of their ene- 
mies, and possessed of heaven's fairest emblem on 
earth. Few keep the ground long, and, were we 
to judge by appearance, few seem ambitious of it. 
Saltan is not to blame for all the deeds of the old 
man which are committed in the Christian's heart 
and life. The heart of the purest is still treaoheroua 
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and deceitful, and often misgives and leads into sin* 
The natural unrenewed part of the soul is the steady 
enemy of the new man j so that while this remains 
unsubdued, its possessor has a constant prompter 
within himself to that which is congenial to itself, 
the transgression of the divine law. Here is a 
powerful auxiliary for the seducer of the souls of 
men, and he in bis turn a powerful prompter to this 
unhallowed tenant, this body of sin and death, un- 
der which the Christian groans. Encompassed, 
therefore, by enemies without, and harassed by them 
within, we need not be surprised to see the Chris- 
tian led out of his road, betrayed, and beguiled at 
his post, and apparently defeated, by his determined 
and irreconcilable enemies ; over wbpm, by main- 
taining a constant warfare, though at times surpris- 
ed, or even wounded, he his the fullest assurance of 
complete victory in the end. 



AN 



ESSAY Oft THE STAGE. 



-HAVING premised these general observations, 1 
shall now proceed to the ulterior object of this Eft- 
say, the resolution of the important questions— 

Is the Stage productive of Morality* And can 
its existence be pleaded, with effect, on any legal 
ground whatever 9 

In onr research, we must first ascertain the source 
from whence we can derive certain information on 
the subject— Investigation is a laudable pursuit: 
that which shuns it, either in science or religion, 
may be justly viewed with suspicion* Bat the re* 
ligiou of Jesus shuns not the light ; and whether we 
view it in the evidence on which it rests, or in its 
exemplification in the real saint, we need not in 
either case conceal what we have seen. In the one 
case, we shall discover irresistible evidence of its 
truth ; and in the other, a noble spectacle of moral 
renovation of soul, to be beheld with sentiments ef 
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admiring veneration. The honour belongs solely to 
bim who, in the economy of redemption, purposed 
and accomplishes so grand a revolution. But the 
question occurs here, By what means shall we come 
to the knowledge of that which is morally good ? 
The proud language of the hearts of many, in reply, 
is, Wesfatfh bectone- possessors of that knowledge 
by our own means ; nor shall we listen to any other 
voice, but the voice of eerew* reason. By such, 
reason is considered that noble faculty of the mind 
to winch every, other pays tribute, and by?whrcti 
alone ; truth- can b* discovered} which,, when- the 
powers of the, mimlagev vigorous and capacious dis- 
covers the sublimer doctrines of religion, and the 
meef^kcrkniiiationofright^practioef while weaker 
teuufcy a^rsow, coatraeted,;and parsimonious, grovel 
in darkness and in ignorance. The sublime genius 
who thus exalts his reason, will not stoop to inves* 
iig^ti^hin theconnnon beaten path* of a vulgar 
fttdig«waa*jua%.wbo,' iasteaA of acquiring, ithy 
induction^ i* willing; to. be* taught by his Qod»> and 
wceiveriastniction from his; wocd. Reason is faU 
)ea r andibp its fall is maimed and unqualified A>» it* 
office^ jnahrst aided- by somegraad i auxiliary* IJn* 
sanctified jeato*, ,fidas4 has too oftee led bev de» 
jrotee* fpeabstep t*step,f tilt sho*haft steippedfkem of 
ali ie|igien of. whatever, kind;, aed when, she h&s 
fiili*!^* her work* ?ha» substituted flotfciag/ in its 
stead to save* tbeftreoak fro»fr present heil } The 
tvisdo« of this; world iafeolisbuess. with G*d* and 
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88ob«»wwM'k «me io M»*ttraiatioo,<anfi bcu 
come feels that they <iaay*be arise. Tbeatisaocuw 
Sed proad rea*o» ef ja*a wiU«aa*ttflead fc>eo<happy 
a. reselt. ' We4n*e that*een>that natural rciion it 
not <* proper judge in a nMMral quefltioa ; sod » the 
^uestiea proposed for <e*ietieB <«HO«e«f this 4iod^ 
^re shall -hi -vain apply •*• geao e n for tight 4m the 
etfbject. 

la earrerertigntioB, *me amet tint discover the 
gemHDe so*pceof oioral knewladge : unlets toedt*. 
•ooverthis, *we shall fee left 4o4hedaegen)iS8<8ystaa 
of speculative 'ioductiea, by which are coald aever 
MMTive at «ny eertaia <k«owbdge on the isabjeat* 
rWewthereflHieh dttfienltyia^seeverafg^fceeotiice 
^of moral >kaa*riedge, vm ahatdd foe left in> a djleiaaa* 
on the very threshold of our design. This, hom> 
-ever, is aet the ease* *Ebe fame woid of 'Gad far- 
viehesnhe aieaea Kxletenaiee rightly *U(anyjfaes>. 
tiao whatever, *on* which the moral «ondaet «ef a 
humao'heing depends. My ebjtc t is<aot to prove 
tins assertion;* the evidence -of iu truth is in the 
feeaom of tvery troa*Ghmtiaa ; and did the Wse give 
it^omtDonj»6tipe,'ao ia^artiallritl, in?th«>in*»vii- 
gatton he na^ht*odhi6'bea*»t »oft«oed by it, and ptft 
to possession *f the «videacewhk^^very> believer 
4ias wifchin 4nantelf» Tbeatn^taftt«aany^«n wMah it 
rate, the mnaaokte partly of *ta doatriaes, and 



F>r 4>wirfflf 4^, «e>IWey, CWhocw, Restor, ae (**£»*• 
dences of Christianity ; but above all, the Bible itself. 
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die glorious discoveries it makes, and effects it pro- 
duces, are, not to mention others, proofs sufficient 
to establish its claims in the sight of them who hate 
it, and shun its glorious light. Biit as w$ do not 
mean to prove that this is a suffitien't basis on which 
to rest our proof and reasoning, but to assume it as 
already proven, fully satisfied of its truth, we shall 
appeal to it, as the unerring word of God— the sure 
word of prophecy— the guide to trtith— in fine, the 
perfect instructor and law of the Lord ; the grand 
instrument, in the hand of the Spirit, for the con* 
version of sinners, the comfort of the saints, their 
progress in knowledge, holiness, and conformity to 
the image of their Lord, To his word, therefore, 
and not to unaided reason, shall every appeal be 
made. 

Lest it should be supposed that reason id disre- 
garded in religious enquiry, I observe here, that 
though reason, before it come in contact with the 
word of God, is blind aud impotent, and fallen from 
its original high pre-eminence among the powers of 
the mind, and though, by its foil, it. has fallen, if pos- 
sible, lower thfcn any of the' rest ; yet, in the reco* 
very of man, reason shares in the benefit. Reason's 
•part in the recovery is first seen in her acknowledg- 
ment of her own impoteocy, and in beeping close 
company with the word qf God .as her sure guide, 
by which alone her decisions are made. Reason, 
thus occupied, is of much use to the Christian 7 and 
-while she ketps in this humble subordinate station, 
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nanst be treated as an obedient child doing the will 
of Us parent ; bat when* leaving revelation, she 
presumes on the hidden mysteries of God, she needs 
coercion and restraint— her decisions, then, are al- 
together unworthy of confidence* 
, As it is acknowledged on all bands, that the word 
of God is not alike explicit on every subject, it nay 
be objected, that it is not explicit on the snbject of 
investigation. Although the Stage comes not in 
direct terms under the review of the word of God, 
yet on a subject of moral import, that word never 
fails to shine. I fear not, therefore, to assert, that 
it gives the most clear and decided evidence of the 
nature, as well as issue, of Stage instruction. It 
wall appear from the sequel, whether this assertion 
be established or not. 

Drama is divided into two parts, tragedy and 
comedy. The former professes to represent the 
conduct of man in circumstances which lead to some 
terror-striking end ; the latter professes to represent 
the lesser vices of man. The professed moral ob- 
ject of the former is to deter from the commission 
of crime, which leads (to use the language of the 
Stage) to a tragic end $ and of the latter, to scorn 
man out of his * petty faults." The Stage professes 
to exhibit the representation of what has happened ia 
life. Presuming that what is good will be imitated, 
and what is evil avoided, she infers that she will 
serve the cause of virtue, and produce in the world 
.moral reform* 

c 
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The Stagey proffeashig such a noble design *** 
asing so spedoas language, to ft SBperfiotat ttunkejy 
appears harmless* and inaocet* r To stick, a perm* 
the plea of the Stfcge develope* no> deadly poisooy 
artfully concealed under A* fair she* of de ptivii p y 
pretension*; bat, on the contrary, uofnathing which, 
if net praiseworthy, cao > at least, lead to no evil rev 
salts. By such a person, the mad who boldly ack» 
v*nCee to expose the specious delusion and fait* 
foundation on which the pretension* of thtf Stags 
are buiU, wiH be considered as a visionary and' a 
fanatic. The sentiments of the Christian living 
wider the influence of trnthi, are very different: 
\he specious veil is removed iVom his* eye* ; and ta> 
him drama, with alt its richest treasares, and in ite 
most lovely aspect, presents a shad6w which, know- 
ing its nature* he does not attempt to* grasp; but 
whieh (should it hare eve* occupied ht<* eye) neve* 
readied his heart. It is not so with the ungodly ; 
tlveir portion is vanity, and thai* substance a'&ha* 
doKv^they mind earthly things* 

Dramatic e&ktbition is a very antient ©ostonj 
among men* It first assumed a tegular ftnn at 
Athens, a city of g*eat feme- in Greece : its intro- 
duction into the world was therefore of dady* oc- 
currence. Since its iritrodiititioti it has undergone 
Variousmedifications. It ia, however, unnecessary 
fdfr my purpose to trace it as ft existed* id- different 
coon tries, and' under diflfeaettt governments, in their 
different states of civilization and refinement. For 
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an account of thia, see the Edinburgh Encyclopedia 
.on the wo«d Dramup I shell here, however, re- 
snevk, that the professed teaching of the Stsige has, 
in it* vaiieus fashionable receptions by the public, 
toon eatremeJy different* The rage of the public 
has in one age been exhibited in obscenity , and 
oaths ; .in another, in eloquence end oratory ; and 
in a third* in professed morality. Whether the 
production cdMeegbteo* of learning, «or of virtue, 
was attempted by the exhibition* of .the Stage, its 
.object was the stone, namely— to please the multi- 
tude. Jn every instance, this is a lending featoae 
an its character. The taste of the audience, or, 
iftther, of the age .that fteve character to Us thea- 
trical exhibitions, h the grand cause which brought 
into (existence, and which supports Stage represen- 
tations. The Stage roust adept itself to mankind 
** they are : hence, that which is received with ap- 
plause in one eeuotry, is kissed in another, and, till 
the taste of jtfce audience be changed, is suppressed. 
The same thing happens, in difletieat ages, in the 
name country* Drama, therefore, is as mutable as 
<msjp, and. its character depends entirely 00 hie teste, 
^whether good or had* 

We shaH first consider drama, in its moat specious 
robe* and if it ha found naked and filthy when clod 
an its richest and cleanest ieppai%J, /and delusive and 
ftdse when in its fairest form, we shall ia vain search 
for a cohering to hide its nakedness end ita impurity 
in any .other dress iu which it can he pnetented to 
c 2 
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our view. It would be foolish to cling to a rotten 
fabric for support, when yielding in its strongest 
pillars, and burjing its devotees in its falling rains. 

The great argument at present urged in behalf of 
the Stage is, that it exposes vice f encourages vir- 
tue, and teaches morality. 

Before the claims of the Stage in the character of 
moral teacher be substantiated, it must appear that 
its teaching is authorised by the word of God, and 
it itself acknowledged a legal teacher, commissioned 
to reveal to and enjoin on man the holy will and pre* 
cepts of that God with whom man has to do, and to 
whom he mast give an account. Without this, no 
confidence can be put either in a teacher or his 
teaching: he must, on the contrary, be viewed with 
suspicion, and considered an illegal and usurping 
pretender, and an intruder uncommissioned by God* 
It must appear that it possesses the indispensibfo 
qualifications and character of an effectual teacher 
of the subject professed to be taught. If void of 
these, the candidate for the high office of moral in- 
structor, is unworthy the attention of moral beings. 
It must be manifest, that the principle which gave 
it birth, and keeps it in existence, is pure : for the 
excellence or pollution of any thing appears in the 
principle on which it is built, and by which it is 
supported, in unclouded colours. The claims of 
none can be granted, if in the grant the legal right 
of another be involved. It must, therefore, be de- 
monstrated, that the claims of the Stage, if granted* 
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W**\4 «*t ttdflMin* ihQM of tbe ward of God, f* 
acknowledged infallible, pons, awl perfect moral 
in*trtictt>r, aod owe too of long standing and Uied 
wetth. We musi eta, that the tetfaas of tfais tried 
worai teacher ate «ucb as oas be taught io draiaa, 
aad learned in a tbaatoe. We <&ust fiee% that the 
etejn* of the great teacher of mankind are eoeh as 
«diatt of * rivwi aod ao auxiliary* ia bk graed wocjt 
of moral renovation. It most appear, that the Stage 
aod it* teaching aire supported fay the good, and 
ooodeamed only by the immoral $ that the cbarac*- 
ters, who are the aHuistere of the Stagey are exempt 
laty and virtilooe, aod deserviogof the support they 
reeei ve from the admirers and aop^orters of drama ; 
aod, finally, that by yielding obedience to Stage 
.precept*^ aod becQOHOg Stage morid* the final issue 
ehaU be the salvation of the soul, and the enjoyment 
of eternal felicity, io the possession of the heavenly 
and spiritual itiheritaacej purchased aod prepared by 
Jesus fi» aU hi9 disciples. If ia ail these issues, 09 
i«ve$tigfttieo, the claim* *>f the Stage be supported, 
we shall eapport them also ; but if not, we must 
conclude that there is« secret io the effectual teach.* 
jag of morality hid from the Stage, on the discovery 
of which alone to the immoral heart, all effectual 
learning begks aod proceed*. The Stage itself 
most be pure, otherwise it cantiot convey purity*. 

If the ministers of the Stage be authorised bjr 
God to exhibit in a theatre, and enjoin on mor*| 
* 3 
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beings lessons of morality, we shall discover some 
announcement of this mode of conveying religions 
instruction in tbe revealed will of God. If this be 
the mode by which tbe Almighty God would have 
his accountable creatures learn his will and their 
own dnty, on opening the sacred volume, it will 
present to our view some noble specimens of dra- 
matic representation, and enjoin ite ministers to 
imitate these in their exhibitions, for the moral rev- 
form of man. It will not be a solitary page that 
furnishes specimens of this kind. If such a grand 
issue as the moral reformation of man was ever 
contemplated or designed by his Maker, (who has 
revealed to him how such an issue is to be accom- 
plished,) we shall have in his revelation a full ac- 
count of the mode of procedure, as well as means, 
by which the Stage is to accomplish so glorious a 
result ; and its ministers will be furnished with all 
the authority and power with which the commission 
of heaven can endow them. They will be sent forth 
as the servants of Jesus, cheered by his presence, 
and in the possession of promises of support and 
success in the exercise of their ministry. In fine, 
tbe Bible will command the attention and obedience 
of the world to their interesting message, which 
they have received not of man, nor by man, but of 
God himself, who hath furnished them with tbe 
ministry by which men are to become wise and 
good* 
. Let us unfold the sacred page, and examine it 
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with the most scrupulous nicety; let us search 
• every page in the sacred volume, and in onr search 
we shall not discover a single dramatic piece. No 
amosing representations, or theatrical exhibitions, 
are to be found here— every thing has- a very oppo- 
site character. The word of God speaks to the 
man who reads it, and, shewing him things as they 
are in relation to himself, points him to the path of 
his own personal doty. Neither the term sacred 
drama, nor any bearing its import, ever occurs in 
the word of God : nor, but for the vanity of the 
restless spirit of man, thirsting for the applause of 
fellowmen, at the expense of being still more like 
gods, knowing still more good and evil, should we 
have ever heard of the phrase. Characters have 
indeed been taken from the Bible, and mangled into 
dramatic form by dramatists. But the word of God 
ought never to be transformed into the likeness of a 
play, to be mocked and insulted by the nngodly 
minister and audience of the Stage : when so, pearls 
are cast before swine, and a jewel put in the nose 
that is only in its proper element when covered in 
the mire. But the Scriptures, before they can be 
put into the form of a play, most be transmigrated 
into a new body, having neither their original soul 
nor body. We find in the Bible neither Stage, nor 
Stage minister, nor Stage instruction. We most 
therefore conclude, that these are no part of the 
means by which God is to accomplish moral reform 
in the hearts of his fallen and self-destroying human 



k |*ttPgs ; for, if ttapfcd l^w to be ewjdoywj ip tf)js 
gp^at W 4 ^ 1 ^ 4(»jr ywuM h W had tbe araoiatfi^i|t 
qgd a^prpbatku* of heaven; bpt witboijt these) they 
oqgbt to be rejected a* supports of U»e r$igu of 
aeUe, and asaistaflte iu the promulgation of bis 

We shall Hour exemiee whtfhtr.the Stags be 4m- 
Ufi&d to jteaeb irapive beings feoW to be fl>ade p»te» 
aa4 bow to dtohwg%tbeir duty either Co their Go4 
qr to each other; and while we efcaiaipe its ,quali&- 
cjttipps, we shell gontreet them with those of the 
wordofCJod. 

The teacher of natality whom God approve^ 
rausjt biteself be puce and holy. Mo elm* thing can 
possibly cowe out .of ao unclean ; aod if the Stage 
itself be fewd, op investigation:, unmoral* it is lw~ 
possible that her precepts emu be pure. It is cot 
»eeess*ry f in reviewing the productions of the Stage* 
shew that imparity runs through every play. 1^ 
ip its authorised exhibitions in every *g% impurity 
be discovered, we *re warranted to affirm that the 
Stage 19 hnpiire. la this we only seek of the Stage 
what we oarselvea give it in return : for if, in the 
word of the livieg God, be discovered au error or a. 
viee, on that discovery we allow that it forfeits its 
elaiips of purity 3 every attempt to discover such, 
has proved unavailing aed fruitless. Every effort 
|o underHjiee its firm and solid foundation, has only 
(if possible) %dded firmness to its basis ; and every 
attfapt to suJly it& character, has only unveiled the 
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eye to discern its suitableness and its excellency, 
and proved the means of sending it to its proper seat, 
the heart of the Christian* In spite of the envy 
and enmity of the wicked, it remains, and shall for 
• ever remain, the pore word of a holy God. 



OF THE DIRECT TEACHING AMD MORAL 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE STAGE. 

In the word of God, no precepts are more strongly 
enjoined, nor enforced by more powerful motives, 
than those of the first table of the moral law.— 
Omitting the others at present, we shall merely re- 

- fer to the precept which requires, that the name of 
God should be reverenced, and not taken in vain. 
Bat the Stage, either overlooking or disregarding 
this command of God, uses the sacred names of the 
Deity without either reverence or respect. Re- 
gardless of its moral obligation to obey this precept, 
it introduces the sacred name for no other purpose 
but to excite laughter, or to countenance and please 
the profane swearer ! If the Lord will not koldhtin 
guiltless who taketk his name in vain, it would re- 

• quire strong reasoning powers to prove* that he will 
exculpate him who transgresses this law, if violated 

' to please, countenance, and amuse, its habitual 
transgressors. 

Was it ever beard, that this law might be violated 
with impunity, if violated within the walls of a 
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cumstance. Could the Stage furnish cotijnga] hapr 
pines* to the married, or effectually conduct the 
candidate for matrimony to a happy possession of it, 
it would have something whereof to boost. If it 
fail, it is not for want of trial ; its efforts, in order 
to produce both the one and the ojtber 9 are uawea- 
ried and unceasing. 

. The crime of the man who is the instrument of 
misery to his partner in life, cannot be sufficiently 
reprobated. The arrows shot from the bow of a 
husband or of a wife, are sharp: they enter the 
)ieart, poisoned with the venom of strife and conten- 
tion. Instead of mutually sharing in each others 
happiness in prosperity, and consoling each others 
hearts in adversity, in such circumstances, the mar* 
ried abstract from each other the pleasures of life 
in prosperity, add to each others woes, already often 
overwhelming, and increase the bitterness of their 
miseries in adversity. The married, thus situated 
are so wicked and wretched, that they pierce their 
own bosom with the sharpest sorrow, and make the 
sword of distress and misery enter their own un- 
hallowed hearts! — When full of the unhappy 
passions of their own creation, they would trans- 
plant their miseries into the hearts of their partners 
in life : their efforts, though bringing no relief to 
themselves, bring certain distress to the objects of 
their hatred. Teaching which produces misery 
here is base indeed. The teaching of the Stage is 
perpetually exhibiting iutrigue, and unfaithful con- 
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doct between man and wife ; often in circumstances 
as unlikely for its existence, as in the case of those 
who witness its exhibition in the characters exhi- 
bited, and in circumstances (excepting in the cri- 
minal part of the representation) similar to their 
own. Suspicion is the natural offspring of such ex* 
hibitions. Their moral is, husbands and wives 
watch each others conduct, and be credulous of each 
others fidelity. Obedience to this moral precept of 
the Stage lays a solid foundation for misery, where 
misery, but for Stage morality, would have never 
existed. Once suspicion is introduced between roan 
*nd wife, then farewell confidence, and the very 
shadow of happiness. Here is laid a foundation that 
would carry a world of misery. Here is a fountain 
from which flow streams that would drown, in a life 
of strife, of wretchedness, and misery, a pair, who t 
but for the precepts of the Stage, might have been 
au example of conjugal happiness, virtue, and love ; 
led into mutual jealousy, because the unwary dupes 
of their own suspicion, created by their common 
enemy, they are rendered wretched and miserable 1 
The guilt of the Stage on this subject is the 
greater, because the impression it makes on the 
heart is seldom erased ; and never, but by very difc. 
ferent means from those by which it was made, and 
by which it is perpetuated. Jealousy not only* 
burns like a fire, but the fire that is kindled bv it 
seems unquenchable. Its deluded victim sees, and 
continues to see, crime, when none but himself can 

D 
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discern it. The mat* under iu influence and delu- 
sion is consumed of birobelf; and seldom fails to 
perpetuate the ipisery of bis ill-fated and unhappy 
partner, by disclosing to her the suspicions of bia 
faithless, hea,rt. On every trifling occurrence lie 
discovers his jealousy* to render, if possible, . her 
inisery still greater* Without one soul to console 
ber ^stressed and aching heart, she is left deserted 
and accused by him, whose fostering. care ought to 
have enhanced her conjugal enjoyments. She lingers 
out a wretched existence Jn secret sorrow, till death, 
in raercy, relieve her from suspicion, from misery,* 
and the niQn#tejr, who indulged his jealousy and 
cheated ber misery ! 

Contract with the instruction of the Stage on this 
subject* that of the word of God. Here are con. 
denuded. all unchaste thoughts, words, gestures, and 
actons j aqd here the conception of impurity in the 
bea/t, or witnessing it with pleasure in any shape 
whatever, is considered the essence of crime, and 
{be guiHy .charged with the prime itself. The word 
of (5.od teaches wives to submit themselves to 
their, pwu husbands, as it is fit in the Lord. " Hus- 
" bauds love your wives, and be not bitter against 
i'.Uieo*. Wives submit yourselves unto your own 
'* husbands as unto the Lord ; for the husband is 
" the head of the wife, even as Christ is the head 
*«, of the church, and he is the saviour of the body : 
f therefore, as the church is subject unto Christ, so 
% let the wives be to their own husbands in every 
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" thing. Husband* love your wives* even as Christ 
* 4 also loved the church, and gave himself for it, 
** that he might sanctify and cleanse it : So ought 
44 men to love their wives as their own bodies. He 
44 that loveth his wife loveth himself. Let every 
44 one of yoo in particular so love his wife, even as 
44 himself; and the wife see that she reverence her 
« husband." The whole of the reciprocal duties 
between man and wife have a strong, pure^ and 
abiding foundation, when founded on what is en- 
joined as right conduct in the Bible. The happi- 
ness that results from such reciprocal conduct is no 
airy phantom, but substantial and real. 

Christianity has exalted the female character fat 
abotfe that done by any otter system of religion 
whatever* The highest pinnacle of glory to which 
it could be fkised is that which becofcnes it, and that 
to which it is raised and on which it is placed by 
God. Any thing below this is degradation ; anjr 
thing above it mockery— The Stage, by addressing 
females as angels, and creatures fit to bring the 
tvorld nnddr their subjection, only insnlts and mocks 
them, While it fosters their vanity and self-exalta- 
tion. A wdmati ruling her husband, brings shame 
on tierseff; and a man unkind and without love to 
Ms wife, is a man unkind and without love to him- 
self. The foundation of reciprocal conjugal duty 
has only been mentioned — the Bible exhibits the 
building. Obedience to its' precepts will infallibly 
ensure the greatest possible conjugal happiness that 
D 2 
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can be enjoyed ; happiness that is not interrupted 
by jealousy, or any other fruit of Stage instruction. 

We shall now endeavour to ascertain the nature 
of the lessons which the Stage furnishes to those 
who are candidates for the matrimonial state. Mar. 
riage can yield no happiness to those whose hearts 
are not united in love. Without the existence of 
mutual affection, there cannot exist mutual happi- 
ness : for happiness without love is no happiness at 
all — it is a name without the thing named. But 
the Stage, in its teaching, famishes to its audience 
characters united in marriage, and professedly 
happy, without any antecedent attachment having 
existed. Rank, riches, worldly pomp and splendor, 
have captivated the eye of the covetous, and sacri- 
ficed by a marriage union without love, the happi- 
ness of the ambitious author of his own misery. 
That from which he expected his greatest good has 
thus become his greatest tormentor; and love, 
which was supposed at his nod, after he is united to 
his fair partner, her rank and her riches, never 
enters his heart. He then finds that riches, and 
honour, and splendor, cannot give enjoyment equal 
to that possessed by the poor man who loves and is 
loved. But the beguiled female is the unhappiest 
of the pair, whose person and fortune are bestowed 
on a man unworthy of either. 

False or treacherous conduct in a matter so deep- 
seated, will not admit of an apology. The man or 
the woman who designedly gains the affections of 
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another to sport with them, is a man and a woman 
whom God Almighty singled out for punishment 
even in this life. Seldom dots such a person escape 
without being overtaken by retribution and the 
frown of God, even in this world. 

When the affections of a man or woman are lost* 
nothing oan render happy but the possession of the 
object who has gained them. The person who 
wantonly gains the affiectiofcs of another* and de- 
ceives the object of his cruel jest, not only renders 
that object nnhappy, but kindles in that breast a 
fire which many waters could not quench. Nothing 
bnt a sense of duty to God could extinguish it. 

If any circumstance ever existed in which either 
man or woman was placed in this relation, be not 
represented on the Stage, it is not the Stage's fault. 
Every known circumstance is exhibited by it, and 
every means set forth by which the blackest de- 
signs have been accomplished— by which the vir- 
tuous have been snared and taken~»and by which, 
deprived of their persons, their happiness, and their 
property, they have been rendered miserable by 
cruel and relentless deceivers. 

Th6 mask of religion has been put on, by which 
to gain the affections of the religions ; and the 
Christian has been so completely mimicked, as to 
beguile the Unwary, unsuspecting, and too frequently 
credulous disciple of Jesus. The mind prepared 
for the best construction of religious conduct, is 
veiled from the discernment of faults decisive of 
d3 
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character. Charity, under such circumstances, h 
extended beyond its legal limits ; and the Christian 
too hastily concludes that the whited sepulchre, in- 
stead of being filled with corruption and the bones 
of the dead, encloses a living man. After marriage, 
the hypocrite's object gained, every shade of 
deception is washed off, the sepulchre is opened, 
and the effluvia of the dead ascend from the tomb of 
spiritual death. The Christian, deceived and un- 
happy, laments the injury received by indiscrimi- 
nating charity, premature consent, aw) the artful 
concealment of a courting hypocrite, but profli- 
gate or openly irreligious husband or wife. But no 
mourning can ever correct the unfortunate error. 
The teaching of the Stage not only shews the de- 
signing the means by which to accomplish their 
black design, but the moral of all its lessons is, 
Deceive, if possible, the object of your desfgn ! 

Nor is the Stage very nice in its gestures and 
phrases on this subject, which are often as bad and 
as lewd as possible, so as to be capable of an expla- 
nation in a sense to which, from their whole con- 
nection, they have no natural relation. The scenes, 
and phrases to be seen and heard in the theatre on 
this subject, in which ladies and gentlemen seem 
equally interested and pleased, if exhibited in a pri- 
vate party, would fill every mind with disgust, and 
set the guilty down as a specimen of rudeness and 
ill-breeding to be shunned and despised. But the 
theatre is a privileged place ; and that may be 
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taught as moral and good within its walls, sod 
escape censure, which, if done without them, would 
be disdained and reprobated. Hence we may infer, 
that the audience, conscious of their crime, though 
they indulge it, from a fashionable licence, within 
the walls of a theatre, are too much afraid of their 
character to risk the indulgence through life* 

Knowing and seeing the crimes of mankind on the 
subject of review, God in his word condemns them. 
He hates them, and has declared that he will punish 
the guilty. In his word no sinister conduct is re- 
presented to be imitated — no deception is set forth 
to entangle and ensnare the unwary — no pretty 
Dames— no flattery nor adulation, recognised as 
right conduct in a matter so important ; but one un- 
alterably fixed rule, which, when obeyed, will ever 
prevent men and women from the cruel crime of 
engaging affection to sport at it, and from every 
species of deception. Do unto others as ye twuld 
that others should unto you, stands a precept more 
forcible, nseful, and extensive, than all the precepts 
of the Stage on the subject, which are detestable, 
and lead to the commission of crimes the most wan- 
ton, cruel, and hateful : crimes, by which the hearts, 
peace, and affections of both sexes are robbed, and 
by which the spectacle of misery thus produced, 
becomes the boast, the glory, and the triumph, of 
the* wretch who created it ! 

It is very possible to speak truth and enjoin vir- 
tue, to represent vice punished and virtue rewarded, 
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and yet after all the representation confine id tbe 
love of vice and hatred of virtue, and superadd to 
this the knowledge of the mean* found effectual to 
commit the former aod shun the latter. If tbe 
heart be in love with sin, and thus prepared for its 
commission, it will readily embrace every opportu* 
nity and occurrence by which ft can accomplish 
that in which it delights. The Stage shews bow 
sin may be committed, and that too often with pre* 
sent impunity. Tbe hearts of men, by nature, need 
no preparation to commit sin ; they are already 
prepared, they thirst greedily for it T and are not 
satisfied with less than the utmost exertion of every 
faculty they possess in their iniqnitoos career. 
Hence truth and virtue wilt never, till this state be 
changed* be valued or loved on their own account* 
The only effect that the representation will have, is 
to lead the vicious fo eh an that which led to detec- 
tion in the commission of vice, and thus make them 
greater adepts in its commission. The natural man 
will never hate vice and love virtue, because he sees 
the one by the side of the other. We may see this* 
illustrated in the conduct of a jealous husband. 
When was such a character reformed, by seeing 
himself detected in every suspicion of his distrustful 
heart ? Is not his jealousy more deeply riveted in 
his mind, on seeing exhibited the intrigues of an 
unfaithful wife, which, in the blindness of his mind, 
he transfers to bis own, whom* though innocent and 
virtuous, he hates and torments with increasing 
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hatred and cruelty ? When did tbe seducer of aa 
unwary female into crime, and consequent wretch, 
edness and infamy, amend his base conduct and re- 
strain his lust 9 because the Stage exhibited his 
crime, and shewed its punishment ? When did the 
liar, the thief, the drunkard, and the covetous, go 
from seeing the exhibition of their respective crimes, 
and become true, honest, sober, and content?— 
After a crouded theatre, all manner of crime is 
committed with a still higher hand than before. 
By it, fuel is added to the natural heart, burning 
after its prevailing lust, and a fire already burning 
becomes a flaming conflagration. A favourite sin 
presented to the unrenewed heart is always loved, 
and the representation excites to practice. 

Thus we see, that the spirit and letter of tbe 
precepts of the Stage are at times at variance; 
but in no case are the effects produced by the 
Stage at variance, for the result of its teaching is 
in all cases uniformly evil.— But shall these things 
be said of the word of God ? Impiety can scarce 
utter a sentiment so contradictory to universal ex- 
perience. The wickedness of men has often been 
seen in hatred of its purity, and rejection of its pre- 
cepts, but has never been capable of laying to its 
charge the heavy crimes enumerated ; and as it here 
remains un impeached, it is unnecessary to make its 
defence. 

Regularity and externally decent behaviour arc* 
scarce known within the walls of a theatre— de* 
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«oftm and order are expelled its precincts. So 
notorious is this, that tbe passenger's attention, who 
only sees its walta* is arrested by its loud vocifera- 
tions and clamorous roar; His eirs are stunned by 
•peals of laughter, by its load cheer of approbation, 
or by the hisses and curses of a displeased audience. 
If he eater tbe bouse* he may then discover what 
produces applause, and what reprobation. Be will 
thus come to the certain knowledge of tbe moral 
stats of tbe audience. What pleases man, what he 
approves and ldves, that heddes; what he hates, 
and what meets his disapprobation, that he rejects. 
We shall see the true nature of Stage uistruetiori, 
by its effect on its votaries. If the effect were 
morally excellent, vice would in the theatre meet 
with reprobation, and virtue with applause* But 
when we examine the case, we find that, on the 
contrary, a newly-coined oath, neatly introduced, 
is received with general* if ndt universal laughter 
and load dbdering* It pleases the audience to hear 
the sacred name thus prefandd* which is a manifest 
proof, that tbe introduction of this name into dra- 
matic representation, bas procured it no additional 
reverence. 

When the character of a monster of wickedness 
is well delineated, those traits of it which shew much 
guilt and crime, and cleverness in its commission, 
receive marked approbation from the atfdienet. 
That part of tbe conduct of such a character, which 
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strikes horror even into the unrenewed heart, owing 
to its .natural structure, cannot be approved. Bat 
here unrenewed man needed not the Stage's instruc- 
tion. The light of nature did the teacher's part, 
before the taught ever saw an exhibition on a Stage, 
and demands from her a!) the externally virtuous 
impression whieh she professes to have made on the 
human heart; and thus leaves her stripped of her 
stolen good, possessed only of evil. 

There is something in the heart of every unre- 
newed man which yields him pleasure on seeing evit 
done well* or in seeing his own cleverness exhibited 
in the commission of sin. If a bad character be 
exhibited and discovered a blockhead at his trade, 
be is despised ; but if an adept, who catches every 
possible circumstance to accomplish his end, and 
that too in circumstances in which the accomplish- 
ment of his nefarious plot seemed impossible, then 
his conduct produces pleasure in the unrenewed 
heart ; aod unless in those cases where the light of 
nature has implauted an abhorrence of the crime, 
the unsanctioned heart of man approves and applauds 
the doing of the clever transgressor of the law of the 
just and holy God. 

When the Stage produces bad characters thus 
situated and thus acting, whieh, as they are accep- 
table to its audience, it frequently does, the result 
is a corresponding impression on the mind of the 
audience. This impression shews itself in the plea- 
surable feelings which it excites in their mind; 
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which are often so great, as that they cannot be re- 
strained secret]/ in it, but vent themselves in the 
cheers, plaudits, and applause of those who possess 
them* But the approbation of the conduct of the 
clever villain, and the pleasure produced by its ex. 
hibition, universally transporting the audience, dis- 
covers their love of the conduct represented. A 
glow of joy shews itself in every countenance- 
tongues, feet, and hands, are all at work to testify 
the general approbation — The Stage, therefore, not 
only produces pleasurable feeling on seeing sin acted 
dexterously, but it is a source of extatic delight, 
which excites joy in the soul at the sight of sinful 
representation, and draws from its audience exter- 
nal marks of approbation and love. The man 
prepared for its commission, is effectually taught 
how to accomplish the crime, which, but for 
the teaching of the Stage, he would never have 
attempted. — This is the real result of Stage teach. 
ing in life, and its genuine influence on the heart. 
But when, by this issue, the heart of man shall 
be made pure, and how much of such fruit shall 
be necessary to produce moral reform on beings al- 
together impure, are questions which ought to be 
seriously considered by the friends of Stage morality. 
Such an influence, and such results, are evils. But 
no augmentation of evil can change its nature j cm 
the contrary, it adds to its malignity. Stage teach, 
ing, therefore, as it adds nothing to counteract its 
influeuce, makes evil worse, by increasing the evil 
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that already exists. Out of the natural heart pro- 
ceed all those evils which defile the man ; and when 
the Stage comes in contact with it, these evils flow 
from it in greater strength and in greater numbers. 

The Wessons of the word of God on these subjects 
present to ti& a very striking contrast to those of the 
Stage* • In his word Jehovah's name is never brought 
forward as a jest, or in circumstances so as to pro* 
iface laughter, even in those who yield it no reve- 
rence. When this word is brought effectually home 
to the heart, it comes in the demonstration of the 
Spirit, and in power. It is then sharper than any 
two-edged sword, and reaches to the discernment 
of the thoughts and intentions of the heart. It bor- 
rows nothing from the light of nature, but shews 
how to learn and profit by it. When men are 
displayed in all their cleverness, adroitness, and 
concealment, in the commission of sin, no laughter 
is produced, nor approbation of their sinful deeds. 
No way is opened up by which to accomplish a si- 
milar crime; for the heart of the man who sees 
himself as he is in his natural state, fails within 
him ; and his mind is deeply impressed with a sense 
of his own vileness, pollution, and just condemnation. 
Nor has he any inclination to be fouud in the ways 
of sin. One glimpse of sin's nature aud demerit 
appals the sinner's heart, and makes him cry out, 
in the bitter anguish of his distressed soul, What 
shall I do to be saved 9 How shall I escape the 
damnation of hell? Sin, when discovered, pre. 

£ 
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sects to the sinner's view,, a holy, just, and righ- 
teous God, whose attributes necessarily lead him to 
the execution of the sentence of his penal law, which 
alone could keep a moral delinquent under the domi- 
nion of his Creator. Such a sight produces neither 
Stage cheering, nor laughter ; which, in these cir- 
cumstances, would be worse than madness. The 
sinner, thus situated, till he discover, by faith in the 
Ijord Jesus, the way of justification, sanctification, 
and reconcilement to God, has neither joy nor peace : 
but the teaching of God in his word, puts him in 
possession of a joy, and a peace, with which a 
stranger cannot iutermeddle, "being justified by 
faith, he has peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ." 

In the issues examined, the Stage has nothing to 
boast — the investigation has discovered no good 
qualification, on which to support its claims of puri- 
ty, and efficiency, in producing moral reform among 
meo : but, we have seen that God, by the teaching 
of his word, has produced glory to himself, in the 
moral renovation of the unclean heart of man ; dis- 
covered to perishing sinners the way of reconcile- 
ment to God, by the death of his Son ; and put them 
in possession of purity, and of bliss, by the effectual 
working of his Holy Spirit. 

If we extend the investigation, we shall establish 
that the teaching of the Stage, in as far as its effi- 
cacy has extended, has entangled the world in sin, 
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and consequent death ; and increased these, in all 
the subjects of its teaching. But the word of God, 
in as far as its influence goes, annihilates every thing 
in the hearts of the subjects of its teaching that bears 
not ou it the impress of purity and of holiness.— 
Were its lessous listened to, they would produce, in 
this world, in the hearts and lives of every moral 
being, such a glorious change, as would present to 
our view a sight more lovely than Eden, when God 
had added to it its greatest glory— and pronounced 
all creation very good. 

If Stage instruction be such, in its influence and 
issue, at the very rudiments of effectual teaching, we 
need not be surprised to see it, in its flighty routine, 
and in all its tergiversations, producing effects, only 
ta appal the good, and prove an everlasting memento 
of its demon origin, and heart-rending consequences. 
But in what aspect or fashion shall we view the Stage, 
in which it does not preserve its character in full con- 
sistency ? Has it not been the baneful mimic, and false 
representer, of the character of the living good and 
virtuous ; and, when their ashes have slept in the 
dust, and' their souls returned to the enjoyment of 
their God, has it spared the feelings of surviving 
relatives ; or of the virtuous lovers of the characters, 
still dear in remembrance ? 

In the rage of its wild phrenzy, neither rank, age, 
cor sex — neither virtuous, nor great, have been 
spared ; but all traduced, belied, and (as far as voice 
e 2 
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could go) murdered, to please the infatuated mortal, 
who pays the usual price for admittance. 

.National calamities and distress have beep aug- 
mented by its false representations. The. discon- 
tented and ignorant rabble, thus led into imaginary 
evils, and distress, made frantic, by its vociferous 
declamations against men and measures, have beta 
bliudly driven to outrage and to blood. While the 
miseries of their lot have been exhibited to the 
discontented and the poor — while these miseries 
have been increased by being brought to view, and 
aggravated by an exaggerated statement— -the false 
view presented to their minds, has added to their 
discontentment j and their poverty has been increas- 
ed the very moment that happiness and riches 
were held forth in the path of revolt, plunder, and 
murder. While pointing to riches, the Dramatist 
pilfers the dupe of his fanciful speeches, of the 
pitiful earnings of the day ; and, to atone for his 
crime, impels him to deeds which expel him from 
his country, or terminate his earthly career on a 
scaffold. Have not thus thrones been assailed— and 
has not thus rebellion been generated, and spread 
in a loyal and a peaceful land. Should the tragic 
aim be overruled by a higher power, it needs an age 
to obliterate its effect from the minds of a lawless, 
blind, and infuriated mob. — Governments, though 
stable and just, as far as rectitude in government may 
be expected, may be thus rendered feeble and Ian- 
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grid : the throne, if not overturned, shaken ; and the 
spirit of the age, if not extinguished, broken. 

The statement might be made vice versOj when 
it would be seen that the Stage has furnished a ladder 
to the tyrant, on which to ascend to crush the peo- 
ple with a rod of iron— to rob them of their liberty 
and their rights— to reduce them to slavery; and, 
to deprive them of the service of their God. The 
Stage has thus furnished fire, and scaffold, and tor* 
ture, for him, who preferred the obedience of his 
God, with martyrdom, to the obedience of man, 
with the smiles and rewards of a tyrant. 

The truth of these allegations will be established 
beyond a doubt, if we consider the circumstances of 
the case combined. A truth stated, insulated, and 
unconnected, has not the same force in producing 
conviction, as when related in connection with other 
truths. 

The Stage professes to represent the character of 
tyrants, and shew the means by which they have 
mounted thrones, and swayed sceptres over unwilling 
peoples; and, by which they have crushed their 
spirit, and usurped their right. The discovery of 
these means, shews the ambitious how he may ac- 
complish his object. If a man be prepared to seat 
himself on a throne, erected on the necks of the 
people, and stained with the blood of their mur- 
dered brethren, his way is clear — he i;as only to 
fellow the path shewn him in the character, who, in 
s 9 
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circumstance* like bis, succeeded in hi* enterprise, 
and he will thus accomplish hit ambitious views. 
Nor can it be justly argued that the crime is so great 
as to lead every human being to hate and shun it- 
no such position oan be admitted* The ruffian, 
who, at the expense of tens of thousands of lives, 
often more valuable than his own, acquires a crown 
and regal power, glories in them the more the dearer 
they have cost mankind in the sacrifice of human 
lives* From such a man, the field of battle, present- 
ing to his view phalanx against phalanx, by his order, 
staining each other with the gore of their fellow-men, 
and making their blood run in rivulets between their 
contending lines, draws neither a sigh nor a tear. 
Such scenes of horror and of blood, are scenes which 
he witnesses with pleasure, without one sympathising 
feeling, or any other desire but that of reinforcements* 
to become the successors of the dead, and add, in their 
turn, to the carnage. Engaged thus, he would spend 
a life that he might die a king. Nothing but con* 
version to God, by the conquest of divine grace, 
could make such a man value the life of his fellow* 
creature, prepared, as he is, for inurder, by millions. 
He is beyond feeling the common sensibilities of our 
nature ; but, as the Stage always confirms and in* 
creases the sentiments and actions which are loved, 
so even this execrable and wretched character is 
made, by Stage exhibitions^ to thirst still more ar* 
dently for the object of his art) bitten » 
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Considering the commanding infleeaee of the 
Stage over the passions of men, bow easy for it to 
excite discontent and molt : and, considering the 
immense crowd* over whom its dominion extends, 
how easy for it to spread the effect of its teaching. 
If rebellion already exist, how dangerous to the state 
the exhibition of revolt, tenmaating in the over* 
throw of government, and in the assumption of its 
reins, by those who overturned it* The Stage en* 
gages faithfully to represent the revolutions that have 
taken place in the world, and thus shew a lawless 
multitude how to evade subjection to their gever* 
aors, and how to overturn their rule. Discontented 
end ambitious men need only to be shewn the path 
by which they may effectually accomplish their do* 
signs, and their lesson is learned. Rebellion, and the 
overthrow of aathorities-^anarchy, and confusion 
ensue. The passions of men, already heated, be* 
come inflamed, and can only be satisfied in revenge, 
and the blood of their supposed oppressors* Thus 
tve dee, from the very nature of Stage exhibition, in 
the given circa instances, that the effects mentioned 
are necessary effects ; and its influence the produc- 
tion and increase of the dreadfal evils enumerated. 

The Stage may here endeavour to clear itself of 
guilt, by aitedging that the pulpit shares with it in 
its cotfdeascatien/ a* nothing can be, more clearly 
proven, than that the power of the clergy has, even 
in oar own country, roled the nation, and produced 
great political changes/ lu Germany, see the truth 
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of the assertion exhibited in Luther, and in our own 
nation in our countryman Knox. The zeal of the 
reformers kindled ail Europe into a flame—produced 
a general reformation ; and not only shook, bat over- 
turned thrones. 

The teaching of the word of God has only to ac- 
count for itself. They who professed to teach it, 
bot brought something else in its stead, are not re- 
cognised as its ministers. Of this stamp were many 
•of the revolutionary and political dabbling clergy of 
past ages, who were more anxious that their own 
favourite faction should prevail, than that Jesus 
should reign either in their own hearts, or in those 
of their parishioners— Such characters, always 
ready to shift their principles when power shifted, 
were ravening wolves, devouring the sheep. They 
were not the ministers of Jesus, employed to build 
up a spiritual kingdom for him. 

With such, we should be sorry to be understood 
as associating the great champions of true religion 
—Luther and Knox. With the glory of their Lord 
in their view, and the moral reform of man, in the 
conversion of his soul, constantly «t heart, these men 
abounded in zeal in their glorious work. The 
state of the world, in their day, demanded reform, on 
a large scale, to secure civil and religious liberty ; 
this reform sprung from the light diffused by the 
indefatigable labours of these holy men ; on the 
extension of light, by their means, the wicked in 
authority trembled, and the sceptre departed from 
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die ungodly ; by tie spread am) general difasion 
of truth, the powers of darkness fell 4 end by truth 
alone, the kingdom of Satan, and the 'man of sin, 
were supplanted, and that of Jem raited oft its 
ruins. The ministry of these fee* of God was 
therefore effectual to its legitimate end* What con- 
sequences night follow their exhibition of jtreth* was 
a mystery to thorn, but their duty .was. to exhibit it, 
.that God night effeot by it k t(ie counsels of bis will, 
and of bis wisdom. Those in power c4n Id not justly 
blame, unless deprived of their legal rights Kings 
and rulers are the proper suly^cta of diviae teaching, 
as well as subjects, and rj^ed 1 aid, unless they ea- 
ter the kingdom of heaven with toto verted beggars, 
(themselves beggars) they mast stand, without: 
Jesus will ix>t expel from, his kiogdeel out of the 
poorest of his. subject^ to make room for a kia&.or 
a great man. Magistrates, whether supreme or tab- 
ordinate, need oaavemioo to God, aa they are, by 
nature, heirs of wrath, as well as. ethers $. aad, «*- 
leas they repent, they shall all peristh: unless their 
hearts he savingly changed before they Jay down 
earthly rule, when they do it, they shall ex- 
change their authority for subjection to the ruler 
and to. the Prince of Darkness, under whose do- 
minion tbty lived and oppressed their feUowf>mea» 

Luther and Knot were faithful to their Gfod in 
teaching, even princes, these salutary lessons $ and 
i« exhibiting .their duty to emperors, to kings, and 
to queens. Though the wicked hated and perse* 
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cuted, yet these men did Dot cease to declare the . 
whole counsel of God, and tbey thus cleared them- 
selves of their Mood. It is the duty of rulers, as 
well as subjects, to submit to the righteous law of 
God. Rather than that kings should violate this 
law, it had been better that they had never been 
in authority : — it is their duty to execnte the 
laws of their country, which' are more sacred 
than themselves. The teaching of Luther and 
Knox set these subjects in a clear and perspi- 
cuous light— discovered the sure foundation on 
which the duty of kings and subjects rests ; and 
secured, to the former, their legal authority, and 
to the latter, their liberty and their rights. They 
thus rendered mankind an essential service, who, in 
gratitude, instead of censuring ought to perpetuate 
and cherish with delight the memory of men so good 
and so great. 

The ministers^ Jesus give full proof of the harm- 
less nature of their teaching on this subject; and, 
however naudi they nlay bte censured, it is falsely. 
The word of Clod is the rule of their preaching, and 
of their conduct. On investigation, the objection 
of the Stage loses all its force, and the word and 
ministers of God escape unsullied by its vile asper- 
sion and false accusation. Such an yield obedience 
to the pare lessons of the bible, love all men, bat 
especially the household of. faith : instead of doing 
violence to their memory, they are followers of them 
who, through faith and patience, now inherit the 
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promises. The poor heirs of a kingdom and in- 
heritance that cannot be taken from them, are rich, 
possessing all things in Christ : knowing, that be 
who provides for the ravens, will provide for them ; 
and knowing, that he who bath given them his Son, 
has, in him, given all things richly to be enjoyed ; 
having food and raiment, they are therewith con- 
tent.. The subjects of divine instruction have meat 
the world knows not of— the doing the will of their 
father in heaven. No revolutionary principle rests 
lurking within their bosom, watching its opportunity 
to overturn rule and authorities.— Kings and rulers 
have a share in their prayers— they supplicate the 
Great King, whom they serve, in their behalf; and 
pray that they may be a terror to evil doers, and a 
praise to them who do well ; and that they may 
rule in peace and in righteousness. They pay tribute 
when asked, and are the willing subjects of the ex- 
isting government under which they live. Should 
persecuting tyranny usurp the throne, and assume the 
government, when persecuted in one city, they 
escape to another ; and, if taken by their pursuers, 
cleave firm to their God, and, in their death, honour 
him, and receive the martyr's crown* 

All these effects are produced on the taught of 
God, by the means which he has furnished for their 
instruction. Did they not yield to false and degrad- 
ing teachers, they would, in every instance, exhibit 
a fair specimen of purity, in a holy and blameless 
life. The Stage never claimed the honour of having 
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paodbced so gtorioes effects; but the word of God, 
when made efiectealb*/ himself, has produced them, 
and every other mora* eraetfeace which the life of 
Its. subjects exhibits* Is the lives <ef Moses, the 
Prophets, Apostles, Martyrs, and primitive Dis- 
ciples of Jesus, we see the wonderful change pre- 
dated by toe reception of divine troth ; bat the 
spkedour of moral excellence, thos prodaeed in the 
Christian's heart, will not be foHy developed till the 
nasoated of the Ijsvd return and come to Zion ; when 
they shall obtain joy and gladness — and sorrow and 
aighisg shall forever flee away : then shall alt the 
aabjeeis of cHvhse teaching appear pare, dad in 
white rofces ; and then shall be disclosed the full 
issue of the teaching of the holy law of the Lord. 

Should we traverse the whole round of moral 
doty, we shall see, in characters too bright to be 
mistaken, that the Stage, being wholly evil in itself, 
must be wholly evil in its traits also. 

Si* is the transgression of the law of God. He who 
teaches marasky, must obey the law, which requires 
the decJerslioa of the whole will of God : when the 
law is disobeyed, the disobedient are involved in the 
guik of its transgressioa, and are therefore polluted 
aad unfitted for the;convey»ceof mstruction to moral 
creatures. It is impossible that a teacher coald teach 
that of which he hsmscii' is ignorant. Unless the Stage 
he capable of oomnurnieatiftg instruction to tire fen 
extent of the need of moral beings, were its positive 
precepts pare, it woatd still remain uiK[ttaKfied for 
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producing the reform necessary to make man ac- 
ceptable to God ; and coming short of the demands, 
of the law, becomes its transgressor, and is, there- 
fore, guilty, and under its condemning power. But 
the Stage does not know the extent of the divine 
law, and cannot, therefore, shew its subjects their 
obligation to fulfil the law. 

. God himself is the grand fountain of moral ex. 
eellence, and all the excellence that is discovered in 
his intelligent creation, has been reflected from the 
splendour of his moral perfections. The accom- 
plishment of his will is the grand object of every 
pare moral being ; but, as God is unsearchable and 
past finding out, he alone can reveal himself or his 
will, and shew the duty of the rational part of his 
works, either to himself, or to each other. He hay 
done all this in his word — and, in it, given to man 
a perfect system of true morality. The treasures 
of the Stage, compared to those of his word, form a 
striking contrast. The greatest admirers of Drama 
will never impiously compare the productions of the 
very king of Drama, to those of Him who spoke as 
never man spake — and, who spoke as one having 
authority and power. 

Mankind are ignorant of the will of God, but as 
they learn it from himself; and as all true morality 
lies in the doing of his will, it can never be known 
or done unless the learner sit at the feet of Jesus, and 
know and do. But the Stage is not only ignorant of 
God and of his will, but it is equally ignorant of man, 
r 
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whom it professes to teach and reform. The most 
penetrating eye cannot reach the heart : hot he who 
formed it, shall he not know ?— He discovers its 
most secret thoughts. Let the account of man, given 
by the word of God, be compared with that given 
by the writings of Shakespeare ; and, let the result 
either justify or condemn the assertion. In the latter, 
crimes, flagrant in the eye of man, become the sob* 
ject of exhibition, to be condemned or not, by the 
audience, at pleasure— -Characters are often well 
supported— and life, generally, as far as man can 
see, justly represented. In the former, is super- 
added to this, a discovery of the guilt of sin, that 
strikes terror into the heart that discerns it. This 
is a granoMrait in the character of the word of God : 
it thus convinces of sin, and exhibits it as the only 
thing of which God is not the author— as a grand 
attempt to pluck him from the throne of univer- 
sal dominion. The least sin possesses this quality 
in its nature ; and the sinner coald only be kept 
under the rule of Jehovah by being brought under 
the influence of his penal law, which, as it is just 
and righteous altogether, the necessary consequence 
of his perfection of holiness, so it is perpetual, the 
necessary consequence of bis perfection of immuta- 
bility. But in the productions of the Stage, man ia 
never represented in this relation to God— *nor are 
the tain thoughts of his heart exhibited as an in&oite 
evil, aiming at the dethronement of God. Perfec- 
tion of truth insures the infallibility of God*s testt- 
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uiony : what he testifies concerning evil, must be 
true. The Stage, ignorant alike of the object, the 
subject, and the end of true morality, when it as- 
sumes the character of its teacher, is a blind leader 
of the blind— the teacher and the taught fall to- 
gether into one ingulfing ditch* 

A discovery of God f as he is in himself— bis per- 
fections, his works, his designs, and his will—is es- 
sentially necessary to a moral creature, before he 
can act rightly towards him* On the rectitude of 
bis conduct in obeying him, chiefly depends the 
moral excellence of every rational being. Shall we 
go to the Stage to obtain a discovery of any of those 
doctrines which unfold the Deity— bis perfections, 
designs, and will? So ignorant is the Stage of 
moral excellence, that it never attempted to trace 
it to this glorious source. Hence the name of God 
is not but to be blasphemed, uttered within its un- 
hallowed precincts. The great precept of morality, 
which includes in it so many, " Thou shalt love the 
L*>rd tby God with all thy soul, heart, and strength," 
has not yet found a place in Dramatic morality : 
nor has the succeeding precept of Christian morality, 
44 Thou shalt love tby neighbour as thyself, 9 ' ever 
been exhibited to command obedience ; but, on the 
contrary, to be hated and evaded. 

Man must be stripped naked of every false refuge, 

and exhibited, not as an imperfect creature, in view 

merely of reform, but as a fallen, rebellious, and 

guilty culprit, in need of renovation of heart. He 

f 2 
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must possess that renovation before he know good 
from evil — in its reception he discerns the one from 
the other. Man, being altogether impure, would 
remain forever in impurity, unless some holy in- 
fluence, external to, and independent of himself, be 
exerted on him, in Order to produce renovation of 
heart. But the Stage is altogether ignorant of these 
doctrines; nor was it ever heard that any holy in- 
fluence accompanied Stage instruction, or was in the 
gift of Stage instructors : on the contrary, serions 
impressions and convictions of sin have been remov- 
ed by its fatal and unholy influence — and banished 
by its false and deceiving peace. Many, who bade 
fair for the kingdom of heaven, have been diverted 
from it by its fascinating and visionary delnsions.— 
They have thus chosen its carnal and alluring 
pleasures, for the spiritual and holy exercises of the 
saints : — they have preferred the sensual amusement 
of a moment, to the salvation of the soul ; and, in- 
stead of Jesus' smiles, the rich crowns that await the 
saints, and an eternity of bliss, they have secured 
for themselves his displeasure, and the horrors of an 
eternal hell. 

Jesus Christ holds, in the oeconoray of moral re- 
covery, the threefold office of Prophet, Priest, and 
King. The perfect and pure discharge of all these 
offices is essential for the recovery of fallen man. 
He who attempts to teach morality, without ex- 
hibiting Christ Jesus in these relations to his people, 
might teach forever, but his teaching would never 
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reclaim a single sinner. The word of God reveals 
Jesus in all these endearing relations to his people : 
it points him out as the Great Prophet, not only 
giving instruction, but conveying it home to their 
hearts: it produces those pleasurable enjoyments, 
which neither corn nor oil, neither silver nor go)d, 
could : enjoyments, which arise from a discovery of 
the hidden treasures of the wisdom of God, and 
riches of his grace, in his love to them, in Christ 
Jesus— It reveals him a Priest, not after the order 
of Aaron, needing to purify himself, but offering 
himself up a holy sacrifice once, to make an atonement 
for sin, and purify all them that are sanctified.— 
It exhibits him a Child born, and a Son given ; his 
name-— Wonderful, Counsellor, 44 the Mighty God, 
the Everlasting Father, and the Prince of Peace :" 
the government shall be on his shoulders, and of the 
increase of his government, upon the throne of 
David, to order it and to establish it, there shall be 
jio end. In the word of God, he is revealed the 
King of a holy nation, and of a peculiar people, 
over whom, and in whom, he reigns and produces 
the obedience of his word. His omnipotent arm is 
exerted in their behalf: he has prepared for them 
crowns and mansions in his Father's kingdom, and 
these he will give them, when he comes again, and 
brings them to himself, where he is, that they may 
behold his glory. 

While be reigns graciously in and over bis spiri- 
tual kingdom, be keeps, under his dominion of power, 
F 3 
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every one of his rebellious and unsanctified enemies ; 
and, when he comes again, he will crush them in his 
wrath, and keep them under his justice, through e- 
ternity. From Jesus, in one or other of these re- 
lations, comes every thing which is morally good. 
Man can enjoy nothing good but through him. No 
man can come unto the Father but by hfm. If, 
in the giving of the law, any approach was made to 
the holy mountain, but as appointed by God, so that, 
whether man or beast, he that touched h, was to be 
thrust through with a dart, how, in the gift of the 
law of Jesus, shall he escape, who approaches the 
Father but through him. There is no other name 
among men, given under heaven, whereby men can 
be saved, but the name of Jesus. As these are 
prominent doctrines of the revelation of God, and so 
essential to be known by him who would be pure, 
that no purity can exist without their cordial re- 
ception, unless they have a prominent part in the 
teaching of the Stage, its teaching must be false ; 
it cannot, therefore, produce any happy effect in 
the instruction of man. 

The Stage -complete^ overlooks these doctrines. 
Should its eye ever alight on them, it is to despise 
and view them as visionary and foolish : but the 
foolishness of God is wiser than the wisdom of man ; 
and, when the Stage shall be forced to relinquish 
its usurped place, the word of God, at present by 
it insulted and mocked, shall, in all the majesty of 
power, come forward to pronounce sentence on it, 
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and on every other fahe teacher of noratir^— 
" Whosoever shall break the least of my command- 
" ments, and shall teach men so to do, it were bet- 
'* ter for him that a mill-stone were hanged about 
" his neck, and he cast into the sea." 

In fine, there is not a single moral precept re- 
commended with a saving effect from the Stage. Its 
teaching only reaches to its own subjects : the 
world lying in the wicked one, who are a ready prey 
to any delusion which their master presents for their 
adoption. This wit) appear manifest from the ac- 
knowledged truth, that morality is never recom- 
mended by it from a principle of faith in Jesus, 
which alone can render obedience pure. Farther 
proof, to him who possesses that faith which justi- 
fies -the sinner, renovates his heart, and works by 
love, becomes quite unnecessary. 

A moral being cannot be pure till perfect ; and, 
unless the Stage could accomplish the perfection of 
its pupils, its efforts are nugatory and vain — with- 
out this they would continue in their sins : but the 
Stage never had such a noble purpose in design— 
What the Stage never attempted, that the word of 
God has effected. Used by the spirit of God, it has 
not ouly converted the soul, but matured it for, and 
perfected it in bliss. It has discovered not only the 
road to honour, glory, and immortality, but pointed 
to the glorious fountain, opened for sin and for un- 
cleanness ; the efficacy of which has cancelled sin, 
obtained its remission, and made the soul righteous 



io the sight of a holy God. The Bible furnishes us 
with a system of doctrine and morality which leaves 
unsullied every attribute of Deity, and yet exhibits 
polluted fallen roan, a spectacle of redeeming love— 
a wonder to himsel£~-a trophy of grace, and an heir 
of eternal glory i Did ever the Stage unveil mys- 
teries so big with importance to man ? so efficacious 
in their operations, and so noble in their results ? 
If it did, it was in the absence of every reclaimable 
man, otherwise we should have heard of the issue of 
so noble a display. The silence of its friends, who 
do not claim for it such honours, is a tacit acknow- 
ledgement of its inability either to have discovered, 
er to exhibit these mysteries of genuine religion. 



OF THE MUTABILITY OF THE STAGE. 

* 

The immorality of the Stage may be seen not 
merely from its direct precepts, and its ignorance of 
the great mysteries of religion j but it may be seen 
in another trait of its character, namely—its muta- 
bility. 

All truth is immutable and eternal as God him- 
self: the morality, therefore, which is one thing at 
one time, and another at another, cannot be true 
morality at both periods. If it be proved to be true 
at the one period, it must be false at the other ; for 
it is impossible that what is immutable and eternal 
in its nature, can change, but must remain forever 
the same. 



i 
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The appetite of the theatre, jaded with the mo- 
rality, which, though even false, is often repeated, 
nauseates its lessons. Unsatisfied with the present 
play, a change must be bad ; but the change only 
adds a greater desire for another. Like the troub- 
led sea, though perpetually casting op mire and 
mud, that very mod must have a new colour, a new 
name, and a new shape. But all must give place 
to the next whim of caprice. Succession of scene 
must follow in rapid rotation. Painters, tailors, 
dress-makers, with a list of artists as long as a re- 
giment's roll, are all in their turn in pay, to aker, 
shape, make, cut, carve— old, new, odd, fantastic 
figures, to please the eye, and satiate desire. But 
the eye is not pleased, and desire never says- 
enough. " Novelty, perpetual novelty, must be 
" had."— The Stage morality of France is repro- 
bated in England, and England despises that of 
France. That which last satisfied the father, when 
be introduces the son to enjoy bis former treat, dis- 
gusts both. That which pleases in January, is in- 
tolerable in June. What pleases now, must be for- 
gotten before it please again; but forgotten favour- 
ites become new friends. 

A Bond-street dandy is the only being on earth 
to wliom dramatic taste bears full resemblance. His 
morning, noon, and night dresses— his spurs, revolv- 
ing heels, and cane-— his collar, stays, pads, humps, 
and odd protuberances— his talk and gestures— his 
lips, eyes, head* and shanks— his all and haill, body, 
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and mind, (if he have any) are in perpetual move- 
. meat \ ell altered, paired* and made ridiculous, at the 
caprice of some brother blood; who, in his turn, 
pays him a similar compliment. An inch less, a 
line mere, another button, another clipping, another 
Stitch, sets him right here: but right here, he is 
wrong there. Tailors, shoemakers, fcc* clip, pair, 
meed, alter him * hot before the sciseare, needle, 
awl, &c are laid aside, he spring* a leak to lee- 
ward* and all bands . are again called ! He is every 
thing bat right— he is nothing bat wrong— he is a 
fool, and just what fools would ha*a him— he is, in 
iiae, a just emblem .of the taete of the theatre, in its 
choice of morality ! 

Voltaire enlisted performers into bis. service* He 
praised the fine eyes of the actresses, and compli- 
mented the actors, net only oa their talents, bat 
also on their virtues—** la this way be interested 
" them in hie eaeoess i and rtill more, by treating 
'' with contempt the laws of society, that stigme- 
« ttze, to a certain extent, the theatrical profession. 
- " The doctrine now was, that the theatre was the 
" principal school of morality, aud the actors, of 
" course, the chief ministers of morals !" And yet, 
to give the passions fell effect on the Stage, the per- 
former should have *' the very devil m Am /" 

" When heroes, great in history or to fable* and 
* heroines of untouched dignity, unequalled beauty, 
'+ and unsullied modesty," are <* personated by 
t clumsy and stupid fellows, and by ladies who not 
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a onfrequently lack in modesty moje tfean they ex* 
44 eel in charms, it ia difficult to repress certain hi* 
« dtcrous feelings of contrast and tmsuitableaese. 

u Novelty, perpetual novelty, being at once * 
« stimulant ami appealer of jaded appetite, mutt bo 
"bad. 

44 From tbo history of tbo human heart we are 
* fallen to the dreams of romance— from the sublime 
" to the wonderful— from the original to the fan* 
« tastio— from the remarkable to the extravagant. 

"A taste for pleasures senders nations cbiMish* as 
" well an individuals. 

*' In the end, we are likely to be reduced to tbo 
44 fairy tales, the opera, and the melodrama*"! 

But the theatre is not less capricious in its choice 
of performers, or in its conduct to them, than it is 
in its choice of morality* These are aogels, idiots* 
devils, in their turn. Their voices utter angelic 
sounds ; or are the yell of devils, raked and lowered 
by them at their pleasure. Their gestures and ac- 
tions are comely and graceful ; or auk ward, insuper- 
able, and the contortions of " the very devil in 
14 ihem^ by turios ; and yet there is no real change 
but in the taste of the audience. 

" Miss O'Niell made good her retreat in time 
44 from the world's slippery tmrm, and we are glad 
41 that she has done so* It is better to retire from 
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44 the Stage, when young, with fame tod fortune, 
44 than to have to return to it, when old, (as Mrs* 
44 Crawford, Mrs. Abington, and so many others, 
44 have done) in poverty, neglect, and scorn." Per- 
formers u must be always young, always beautiful, 
44 and dazzling, and allowed to be so ; or they aire 
" instantly discarded, and they pass from their full* 
44 blown pride, and the purple light that irradiates 
" them, into the list of weeds and worn out feces ! 
44 If a servant of the theatre dismiss himself with- 
" out due warning, it makes a great deal of idle 
< 4 talk. But, on the other hand, does the theatre 
44 never dismiss one of its servants without formal 
44 notice, and is any thing then said about it ? How 
4 ' many old favourites of the town, that mafty- 
< 4 headed abstraction, with new opinions, whims, and 
' 4 follies, ever sprouting from its teeming brain ; 
" how many decayed veterans of the Stage do we 
" remember, in the last ten or twenty years, laid 
< 4 . aside in monumental mockery^ thrown from the 
44 pinnacle of prosperity and popularity to pine in 
" poverty and obscurity, their names forgotten, or 
< 4 staring in large capitals, asking for a benefit at 
' 4 some minor theatre ! How many of these are to 
" be seen walking about with shrunk shanks and 
" tattered hose, avoiding the eye of the stranger, 
*' whom they suppose to have known them in bet- 
44 ter days ; straggling through the streets with 
< 4 faultering steps, and on some hopeless errand ; 
" with sinking hearts, or heart-broken long ago ; 
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44 engaged, dismissed agaio, tampered with 9 tanta- 
44 lized, trifled with, pelted, hooted, scorned, un~ 
4 * pitied, and performing quarantine at a distance 
" from the centre of .all their hopes and wishes, as 
" if their names were a stain on their former re- 
44 putation! Or, perhaps, received once more— 
44 tolerated, endured out of charity, in the very 
*' places that they once adorned and gladdened by 
" their presence 1 And all this often without any 
" change, but in the taste and humour of the an* 
44 dience; or from their own imprudence, in not 
4 < guarding (while they had opportunity) against 
" the ingratitude and treachery of that very public 
" that claims them as its property, and would 
44 make them its puppets for life, or during plea- •■ 
44 sure.— We might make out a long list of super- 
44 annuated pensioners on public patronage, who 
4 ' have had the last" grudged u pittance of favour 
44 withdrawn from them ; but that it would do no 
46 sort of good, and that we would not expose the 
44 names themselves to the gaze and wonder of vnl- 
*' gar curiosity. We only are not sorry that Mis* 
44 O'Niell has put it out of the power of the nobility, 
" the gentry, and her friends in general, to add her 
44 name to the splendid tarnished list ; and that she 
44 cannot, like so many of her predecessors, be chop- 
44 ped and changed, and hacked and bandied about, 
" in tragedy or in comedy, in farce or in panto- 
44 mime, in dance or song, at the Surry, or the Co- 
44 bourg, or the Sans-Pareil 'theatres ; or even be 
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" eent to mingle her silvery cadences with Mr. 
" Kean's hoarse notes, at Old Drury." • 

We trust that Miss O'NieH has taken an eternal 
farewell of her late profession. We wish her all 
the happiness she ever anticipated; but, without 
any design to harrow np departed feelings, or excite 
fearful forebodings, we may be allowed to remark, 
that prosperity and fortune are often as uncertain 
as the theatre's capricious taste. Riches take them- 
selves wings ; and the day of adversity is set against 
the day of prosperity. We have often seen the 
seeming favourites of fortune tumbled from the very 
summit of prosperity, and plunged into the deep sea 
of adversity ; from weahh and fame, into poverty 
-'and disgrace— We are ignorant of the story of Mrs. 
Crawford and Mrs. Abington, who, when old, re- 
tnrned to the theatre " in poverty, neglect, and 
" scorn !" Perhaps, when they "left the theatre, 
they bade as fair for independence, and were as un- 
likely to resume their forsaken profession, as any 
who have forsaken it since : bnt coming poverty, 
and sad reverses, finding them in helpless old age, 
impelled them to encounter the whims and follies of 
the very place whidt they once adorned and glad- 
dened by their presence : bnt " many-headed ab- 
** straction* meets tfeero, and lays them aside in 
monumental mockery. These u slaves and puppets 
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" during pleasure/' cease to please ; they are there- 
fore dismissed, their grudged pittance of pension 
withdrawn, and their names exposed " to the gaze 
44 and wonder of vulgar curiosity !" 

Miss O'Niell is now no more ; but Mrs. — — • has 
a world to pass through, before short-sighted man 
can place her beyond the possibility of being yet 
added to the " splendid tarnished list." It is an 
impenetrable mystery, whether she may not yet 
uuogle " her silvery cadences with Mr. Kean's 
hoarse notes, at Old Drury."— Wonders are ever on 
the wingr We would not, however, say, that the 
course of nature is arrested, did we hear of the 
44 silvery cadences 9 ' of Miss O'Niell receiving the 
appellation of the hoarse notes of some unborn name, 
even in Old Drury. Nor would we be Much sur- 
prised, were the lady yet recognised and remembered 
by some to have pleased in the days that are gone, 
bat then wearing the costume prepared by the 
theatre for the aged and unfortunate. 

With tattered hose, broken heart, shrunk shanks, 
and faultering steps, retired and once independent 
actresses have had tp ask a benefit at some minor 
theatre, to keep them from actual starvation !— 
Should the scene be repeated in any given case, no 
new thing would happen in the earth. Every 
thing highly improbable is marvellous and impos- 
sible till seen j but when seen, becomes a mat- 
ter scarce worth observation.-— We should be sorry 
to be understood as anticipating future eveuts— 
g 2 
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We only mean to assert the undeniable truth, that 
futurity can alone disclose the couduct or lot of any 
moral being, while in the state in which uncertainty 
hangs over and stamps with its impress all that is 
dependent on man* We do not hesitate to assert, 
that Miss O'Niell'a early retreat from the Stage 
could alone have saved her from coming reverses — 
the lash of public censure, and the reprobation of 
those who once cheered and admired her. She 
might have soon had her name inserted in the stead 
of Mr. Kean's, and his eulogy added to it— 
u De ilia, nomine mutato, fabula, narraretur." 

44 Of whom (Mr. Kean) it may be said, with some 
** appearance of truth, that he is like a paste-board 
* figure ; the little, uncouth, disproportioned part6 
" of which, children pull away, twist, and jerk 
44 about in fifty odd and unaccountable directions, 
" to laugh at : or, like the mock figure of Harle- 
u quin, that is stuck against the wall, and pulled in 
" pieces and fastened again, with twenty idle, pan- 
44 tomimic, eccentric absurdities : or, he seems to 
" have St. Anthony's fire in his veins, St. Vitua's 
*' dance in his limbs, and a devil tugging at every 
" part : one devil shrugging his shoulders, another 
44 wagging his head, another hobbling in his legs, 
• 4 another tapping his breast; one straining bis 
*' voice till it is ready to crack ; another suddenly 
a and surprisingly dropping it down into an inau- 
44 dible whisper, which is made distinct and clear 
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" by the bravoa in the pit, and the shouts of the 
«• gallery!"* 

If this be a true picture of Mr. Kean, he is much 
to be pitied j he is worse thao Voltaire's performers, 
who had " the very devil in them !" Poor man ! 
he most be torn to pieces by the infernal " tugging, 
" shrugging, wagging, hobbling, tapping, straining, 
'* cracking, dropping," which he suffers from the 
demon league formed and in operation against him ! 
One devil did to form Voltaire's performer; but 
Kean, it 6eems, has got a legion. It does not, 
therefore, appear marvellous, that he has " St. An- 
'* thonv'sfirein bis veins," and " St. Vitus's dance 
*' in his limbs." Were his veins as well filled with 
the phlogiston of the antients, or caloric of modern 
chemists, as with the fire of St. Anthony, their ca- 
pacity for it would be infinite ; otherwise it could 
not be absorbed and remain in a latent state in such 
accumulated quantity ; he would be burnt to death ; 
decomposition and new compounds would succeed. 
But if the St. Anthony's fire of Kean be the pro- 
duct of infernal tugging, cracking, &c. we need not 
be surprised were a Devil Vitus's dance, instead of 
a St. Vitus 9 one, the result. But marriage is the 
cure. Could marriage do Kean (tugged, shrugged, 
wagged, hobbled, tapped, strained, &c. by devils) 
the kindness it has done Miss O'Wiell, be has surely 
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much need of it. It might kindle a fire, whose 
flame is love, which would extinguish St. Anthony's, 
rest his limbs from^devil dance and. St. dance, and 
cfast out the legion of infernals that harass his tor- 
tured body. But if his dramatic life be prolonged, 
the theatre will repeat an old trick— it will add 
another name to " the splendid tarnished list." It 
must preserve its character— -it must have a con- 
stant change of morality, of ministers, of scenery, of 
every thing — it must be mutable. 

That which changes, has no alliance to truth, of 
the morality which God approves ; it must there- 
fore be false, and condemned by him.— If moral 
rectitude were to change, it would be unjust in God 
to punish the disobedient and the transgressor of 
his law. It would be an insult on moral beings to 
command their obedience to that which, at some 
future period, would be considered immoral. Such 
morality might soon assume another character, and 
need to be unlearned : but true morality is always 
true; and immutable as God himself is immutable. 
Hence we infer the falsity of the morality which is 
dependent on circumstances ; which is one thing in 
one age, and another in another. Such morality 
ought to be viewed as a fox in sheep's clothing — 
destructive in its design — polluted in itself— spiri- 
tual death in its influence — and eternal in its end. < 

The morality of the Stage furnishes us only with 
a changeable cant, entirely dependent on the recep- 
tion of its ungodly and unsanctified audience. It is 
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net, therefore, surprising that, in its various fashion- 
able aspects, and in all its changes, it is the great 
enemy of true morality, and of moral beings ; aim- 
ing at the extinction of the former, and the ruin and 
misery of the latter. Let us now view the great 
moral guide, provided by God, for the role of the 
conduct of his accountable creatures, and see how 
many phases it presents to the subjects of its teach- 
ing. Every word and mandate we shall discover, 
in exact accord, import, and design, with all that 
precede it, till the whole revealed will of God be 
delivered to man, complete and perfect, which exhi- 
bits to him a system of immutable and eternal truth; 
and, an immutable and eternal law of moral rectitude. 
Here the capricious taste of neither age nor country, 
of neither man nor woman, is studied ; but truth, 
stern as it is, held forth, immutably fixed in every 
age, in every country, and in every case :— -no shift- 
ing—no flattery— no courting of popular applause- 
no fear of disapprobation or of offending can be dis- 
covered in the whole system. In one word, here is 
an emblem of the immutable and eternal God, digni- 
fied by bis very name, 4t In the beginning was the 
" word, and the word was God." 
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OF TH2 STAGE'S KNOWLEDGE OF THS ART OF 
MORAL TEACHING. 

We shall bow enquire whether the Stage be pos- 
sessed of those qualifications of a teacher, which 
form the art of his profession. la circumstances 
in which the teacher mutt produce good, where good 
is not only totally absent, but where evil universally 
prevails, the teacher's art must be well directed, and 
his powers great. Evil has produced so great moral 
defilement in roan, that neither thought, nor motive ; 
neither word, nor action, has escaped its assimilating 
influence. The human soul is dead in trespasses 
and sins : it contemns and despises the chief good, 
esteeming him the greatest evil ; and loving, chooses 
the chief evil, esteeming him the greatest good. 

In effectual teaching, it is necessary that the 
teacher know where to begin. No teacher ever ef- 
fected his purpose, who has not a regular system of 
teaching— a system, which has a first lesson, a se- 
cond, and so forth. The teacher who wants sys- 
tem, knows not the very rudiments of his profession. 
As all future parts of systematic teaching depend on 
what precede them, so it is impossible that, without 
the knowledge' of the very first lesson, any in the 
series which succeeds could be learned. Without 
first acquiring the knowledge of letters and syllables j 
words, and sentences, and books could not have been 
learned. 
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The Stage adapts its teaching to the taste of its 
audience. Unless we know that taste, we must re- 
main ignorant of its mode of commencement, and of 
its procedure. As the taste of man is extremely 
dissimilar in different ages, and in different states 
of civilization and refinement in the same age, we 
hence learn, that no system of morality uniformly 
the same, or order in that system, can be taught. 
The Stage teacher cannot, therefore, begin uni- 
formly at the first lesson of a regular system of in- 
struction, observing order in every succeeding les- 
son. Instead of this he must not only teach what 
his audience would have him teach, but as they 
would have him. 

We may venture, in perfect safety, to assert that 
the taste of no dramatic audience ever called for the 
very first lesson of true morality, on the acquirement 
of which depends the reception of every succeeding 
lesson. This lesson was never yet uttered from a 
Stage ; and we may hence infer that no succeeding 
lesson, in the series of the system of moral truth, 
could ever have been either taught by its ministers, 
or learned by its audience. The first lesson of ef- 
fectual moral instruction is not founded in visionary 
and speculative schemes of reform, presented to the 
imagination of an unrenewed and blind man. Suoh 
schemes may indeed confirm him in hit present state; 
but concealing from him its true nature, will retain 
him in the bondage of sin, and ruin his immortal 
soul. Such speculations may amuse, and, by amus- 
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ing, deceive the carnal mind, but cannot reform the 
polluted heart. 

Though en effectual teacher begin at the begiu- 
ing of bis work, still he knows that every succeeding 
part of it must be taught. He y therefore, brings 
bis pupil* forward, by persevering to teach them 
tnrj subsequent lesson, kx regular succession. He 
guards against the violation of order, which would 
render the acquirement of the tank prescribed ab- 

.. wlately impossible. Without order he might labour 
hard, and teach the soundest precepts ; but, should 
these, from a violation of order, (not on account of 
tbe incapacity of his mind) be beyond the conception 
of the learner, his precepts and teaching ca* have so 
effectual issue. By the mind's perception of one 
f ruth, Hs capacity is enlarged, and thereby rendered 
fit for tbe reception of another ; but it requires tbe 

, knowledge of the former, before it can leans tbe 
latter. The next in the series of regular instruction 
may then be learned, and so forth, till the whole 
system be acquired. By preserving order, the mind 
is made to learn, and to be familiar with knowledge, 

. which, at some previous period of iaetrectioo, owiog 
to the want of the intervening lessons it has learned, 
it supposed, were unknown by the highest orders of 
angels. 

True molality is a! system of right conduct to- 
wards God sad towards man, arising from tbe know- 
ledge and influence of a system of truth, revealed by 
God, concerning himself and concerning man. We 
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have seen that the teacher of this system must not 
only be thoroughly acquainted with what God has 
revealed of kb owe character, and that of man ; bot 
he innst also knew how to pnedoee duty towards 
God and towards man, where its opposite exists*-— 
We have also seen, that every succeeding effort ai 
the moral reform of man mast be unavailing, anfas* 
the teacher begin ai the very first lesson of moral 
instruction, and preserve order in every one that 
succeeds. Though possessed of all knowledge be* 
sid^s, if without this,, be would never produce any 
morally good result on his eupih. It has likewise 
been shewn that the Stage is not only ignorant of 
God aad of man, bat that it is also ignorant of the 
very first lesson of true morality, and of every one* 
that seconds it, as well as of their order of succes- 
sion. 

When we look at the procedase of God, in the 
conveyance of moral instruction, w* see a wonderful 
contrast. He always begins in one place* He has, 
in his system of instractioo, a first lesson, and a 
regular order that follows. Unlike the Stags, hey 
in the effectual teaching of his word, first approach- 
es the heart $ aad the uniformly first thing that he 
produces there is a conviction of sin, and of rigbu 
eMsaess, by Jesus Christ, When the sinner sees 
the love el* God displayed to hiar, in the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesas, there is then laid a solid foun- 
dation for bis soul's loving the Lord bis God with 
all hi$ heart, and strength, and bis neighbour as 
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himself. Here is a basis on which to raise a moral 
superstructure, every stone of which is in order. 
The want of a single stone, would tumble to rain 
every one that rests on it. In the word of God, no 
taste nor state of man leads him to exhibit his in- 
structions in a different form ; for, as his teaching 
depends not on the taste, but on the state of man, 
so be finds him uniformly in one state, and that state 
is a state of nature, and of alienation from God, in 
bis mind, and by wicked works. As man is always 
in a natural state, till a change from that stats be 
effected : so God needs no change in the effect to be 
produced by him on the unrenewed heart, to ac- 
complish that change. As his object is one, the ef- 
fect must be one also. 

But as the teaching of the Stage is dependent not 
on the uniform state, but variable taste of man ; and 
as it has not the same object in view as that of the 
living God, so it may be justly concluded that it 
cannot know where to begin, or how to proceed, in 
the moral instruction of mankind. Being thus void 
of plan, system, and order, if it possessed other 
qualifications for the teacher's office, it would still 
be inadequate to the great task undertaken, which 
cannot be accomplished without these : ignorant of 
where it ought to begin, and how it ought to proceed, 
it, therefore, never begins, and never proceeds. 

In conveying knowledge it is necessary that the 
instructor accommodate himself to the capacity of 
his pupils, so as to bring the subject of instruction 
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with efficacy to their minds, and thu9 produce the 
desired result. The issue of a teacher's efforts in 
the accomplishment of his object, depends, io a great 
dfegree, on his adaptation of himself to the mind and 
capacity of his pupils, for, although the teacher 
observe order and regularity in his procedure, and 
uniformly begin at the first lesson of the system 
which his department embraces; yet, unless his 
mode of teaching recommend itself to his pupiFs 
mind, it would be impossible to instruct him.— 
Many obstacles, often seemingly insurmountable, 
present themsefves to the efficacy of truth on the 
heart. If every avenue to the soul be not disco, 
vered, and if the teacher do not adapt himself in 
his mode of conveying through these avenues his 
salutary lessons, their conveyance would be abso- 
lutely impossible. 

The being in need of moral teaching not only re- 
jects it, but his natural appetites, his prevailing 
lusts, and the strong bias of his will, turn him aside 
from listening to instruction. Hence the necessity 
of the teacher's possessing wisdom, to enable him to 
adapt himself to his pupils, and present instruction 
to their minds, in such a manner, as that his great 
first lesson shalf be received, that his pupils may 
thus be introduced to the perception of true moral 
excellence. The providences of God towards his 
fallen creatures, (who have been made the subjects 
of his effectual teaching,,) have often been made 
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subservient to this end, and proved means to lead 
them to the fountain' of light and of life. The mind 
bas thus been prepared to hear the instruction of the 
law of the Lord, and to profit by it. Affliction, in 
all its diversified forms of loss of property, friends, 
health, &c.,bas, in his providence, been so adapted 
by God to each individual, as was suited to produce 
on that individual an inclination to listen" to the voice 
of mercy and of wisdom, and come under their gra- 
cious influence. 

His adaptation of himself to roan, is not only seen 
in that part of the procedure of the great Instructor 
of morality, which leads the disinclined sinner to 
his word, but also in the wonderful adaptation of 
that word to every possible case. No sinner ever 
read it, and did not read in it the very thoughts of 
his heart, as well as actions of his life. It sets be- 
fore him all that ever he did. It shews the way to 
true excellence, and how to obtain that excellence, 
in the possession of the favour and love of God. 

Let us now enquire whether the Stage be posses- 
sed of this part of the art of the moral teacher. We 
shall in vain seek for it in the form described. It 
adapts itself to its pupils ; but, in its adaptation, it 
follows the will of the pupil, which, being evil, will 
remain perpetually evil, unless changed by the grace 
of God. Sut the teacher who adapts himself to the 
unrenewed heart as it is, without producing a change 
on it, so as to make it love and choose holiness, can 
never become the effectual worker of true morality 
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in the subjects of his teaching.— Thus we see, that 
the Stage's claims on this ground are futile and nu- 
gatory. 

The teacher must have power over the subjects 
of his teaching, so as to be able to enforce the obe- 
dience of the learner, and accomplish his instruction. 
Without this the pupil might revolt, and remain 
untaught. In the attempt to convey moral instruc- 
tion this would always happen. The need of moral 
instruction implies the existence of immorality, and 
this a disinclination to instruction— for this is in 
the very nature of immorality. 

The teacher of morality has to encounter, on the 
very threshold of his operations, a mighty difficulty 
—the disinclination of the subjects of his teaching 
to his instruction, and their alienation from him- 
self: for every thing immoral hates and shuns that 
which is morally good. Unless the teacher of mo- 
rality be one who approaches .the heart with power, 
so as not only to restrain and keep under subjection, 
but change the will and affections of their hearts, 
his pupils would escape from his presence, they 
would despise and reject his instructions. Although 
he possessed the power of rule and dominion, and, by 
the exercise of it, kept under bis authority and 
command, yet he would fail in the production of 
moral good in the minds of alienated and disinclined 
beings, unless possessed of power to overcome their 
alienation from, and disinclination to, himself: for as 
every thing that man does is the result of an ante- 
h 2 
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cedent volition, so nothing can be done unless vo- 
lition precede the deed. Although in en, often with 
sorrow and regret, are reduced to the necessity of 
doing things in which they have no pleasure, and 
which they would have gladly evaded, still, all things 
considered, the motives to the doing of these things 
preponderate, aud volition and action succeed. If 
equal motive to opposite things could exist, action 
is delayed till motive preponderate on one of the 
sides. It would be degrading to man to suppose 
the possibility of his acting without motive for bis 
actions. — Thus all the actions of men are actions 
which they will ; and thus we see that it is impos- 
sible for man to choose or to act without willing his 
choice and his action. But the will of every sub- 
ject of moral instruction is disinclined to moral 
excellence, and alienated from its author and true 
moral instructor. 

One consideration alone ought to produce uni- 
versal conviction on this subject: Every impure 
being must remain forever impure* till some potter 
without himself be exerted on him, so as to produce 
in him a radical change. It is in the very nature 
of sin that its doer love it ; and it is against every 
principle of known truth that a moral being could 
love, without doing that which is in his power to 
do, and which is altogether congenial to his nature. 
Nor could he love and do that which he hates with 
his whole heart, and which is contrary to his na- 
ture, unless his will and natural inclination be 
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changed.— By whatever instructor of true morality 
man is approached, he will be found uniformly dis- 
inclined from his lessons. His prejudice against his 
instructor produces alienation and extreme hatred : 
so that all his instructor's efforts to produce good in 
his impure heart, are contemned, despised, and re- 
jected. Unless he possess the art of winning the 
natural bias of the mind, of producing a change on 
the will, and of removing the natural aversion of the 
mind from himself and his instruction, he will never 
succeed even m getting a hearing. Without the 
possession of this art, no impression of a pure nature 
can possibly be made on the minds of beings so alien- 
ated and so averse to their teacher's lessons. The 
representation of virtue to the man who hates it, 
cannot change this state of things ; it renews and 
increases hatred in his mind, which makes evil 
worse. 

That the teaching of the Stage meets the appro- 
bation of man, and that he is not disinclined to 
its instruction, nor alienated from its ministers, 
are facts which cannot be disputed.— It may be 
reasoned from this acknowledgment, that the Stage 
possesses the art of winning the inclinations of its 
votaries, and therefore is qualified in this respect for 
the conveyance of true morality. The inference, 
however, is unfair, as it presupposes that the Stage 
proposes to its audience the reception of true mo- 
rality, and that they are inclined by nature to re- 
ceive it# But the reverse is the case, and the ia- 
H3 
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fereuce is therefore unjust._Tbe wholo that the 
concession proves is, that as ao impure and immoral 
being is pleased, and even delighted, with Stage in- 
struction, without any change having been produced 
on the impure being, the teaching which thus pleases 
and delights him must, therefore, be impure and 
immoral ; as every thing opposite to this in its na- 
ture necessarily excites, in such a being, instead of 
love and delight, hatred and pain. But as the Stage 
is satisfied, in pleasing man as he is by nature, and 
accommodating itself to him in that state, (thus con- 
firming him in his own thoughts and deeds ;) so it 
needs no power to be exerted over his will to change 
it from its natural state, or make it will that which 
it formerly refused. 

The natural inclinations of man are such as ad- 
mirably adapt him for its instruction, and the Stage 
guards against offending any of these. If such fit- 
noss as the natural man requires to gratify his natu- 
ral desires and unrenewed mhid be ever absent, a 
flight variation of its instruction, or of the mode of 
its exhibition, produces all the fitness and amend- 
ment needed. Such a change, however, will not 
produce moral worth, As the Stage never knew, 
nor practised, the art of effectual moral teaching un- 
der consideration ; 60 it never possessed or desired 
the great power absolutely necessary to be exerv 
cised, in order to produce a saving change on the 
unrenewed heart, and incline it to the reception of 
diviue truth. It need pot, therefore, surprise us. 
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tb*t, ia all it* hidden works of darkness god error, 
shewn under the false names of light, truth, and 
XBoralU/, its pretentions bate only exhibited it* im- 
potence and its ignorance, its falsehood sad it* u»«- 
purity-— Nor can it be even pleaded that there is 
nay natural fitneas in the production of the Stage 
to change the will of a natural man. We have seen 
that it is admirably adapted to his will, as it is j 
and, therefore, cannot be adapted to it, and at the 
same time adapted either to change it, or to it in a 
changed state. 

When the word of God cocoes to the heart with 
divine energy, the case is essentially different. The 
unrenewed and the unholy hate it ; but their hatred 
shews its pure origin, and the pure nature of its 
teaching. The power with which it is accompa- 
nied, shews its irresistible force in bringing down 
the natural opposition of the unsubdued heart, and 
the high and towering thoughts of the heaven-daring 
and presumptuous sinner. The tears, the repen- 
tance, and the sorrow of heart at sin; the self* 
loathing and abasement which it produces, shew the 
efficacy of the exercise of its power, and its won* 
derfol fitness for the production of moral renovation, 
on beings in themselves immoral, The life of faith 
in the Son of God, of love to God, sad to man, 
evidenced in acts of acceptable worship and obedi- 
ence to the former, and the performance of duty to 
the latter, shew the pure and lasting effect which it 
produces, which cm Oflly be supported and ceotk 
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lined by the same poorer and means by which they 
Were first produced. 

In a change so grand, so radical, and universal, 
the hidden wisdom and great power of God is ex- 
hibited. He has thus, in the happy experience of 
millions of onr race, accomplished what cooM not 
have been accomplished but by himself.— On beings 
not only impure and obnoxious to a holy God, but 
wholly and constantly disinclined to, and alienated 
from hiatal together satisfied, living in sin, and pleased 
and in love with every thing that dishonours and 
offends him, nothing less than divine influence could 
produce a change. This influence is not in roan 
naturally ; as he is by nature unholy, and as it is 
external to man, «uch influence or power is not 
claimed by the Stage. Its teaching, therefore, if 
even good in itself, could not accomplish the change, 
which has been shewn absolutely necessary to ac- 
company the production of good. But we are assured 
by the unerring truth of God, that unless a holy 
influence, external to, and independent of, man, be 
exerted on him, no gracious result can be produced 
on his heart ; and that every holy affection pro- 
duced there, is the fruit of a gracious influence hav- 
ing been exerted on his soul. 

The teaching of God's word is accompanied witit 
no less power than that of the Holy Ghost. By this 
powerful agent, every means that produces good is 
made effectual; nor can any good be produced 
but by his operation* He sanctifies the soul, and 
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fits it for the more complete enjoyment of God* 
This forms his great work or part in the ceconomy 
of redemption. " No man can say that Jews is 
44 Lord, but by the Holy Ghost. The fruit of the 
" Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle- 
44 ness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance. The 
" fruit of the Spirit is in all goodness, and .righte- 
" ousnese, and truth. By the Holy Spirit of God 
" the saints are sealed unto the day of redemption. 
" God hath from the beginning chosen them unto 
44 salvation, through sauctification of the Spirit, 
" and belief of the truth* Not by works of rigb- 
" teousness which they have done, but according 
44 to his mercy, be saved them, by the washing of 
46 regeneration, and the renewing of the Holy 
« Ghost." 

Id whatever state this powerful worker find man, 
whether in bis natural state, dead, or in any after 
state, without him he can do nothing. If the sin- 
ner be in a state of spiritual deadness, he quickens 
and makes alive ; if already made alive, he pre- 
serves and increases his life. In fine, without bis 
gracious operation, no true morality could have ex- 
isted since the fall of man. No power less than 
that which raised Jesus from the dead, could ac- 
complish a work so far beyond human means, as the 
production of good in an impure creature. But 
what man could never have devised, that the Holy 
Ghost has accomplished by his word.— Thus we 
see, that the word of the living God has a power 
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and an influence which accompany its effectual 
teaching, which gives it efficacy in the conveyance 
of instruction to man. By the influence of this 
divine agent, the subjects of the effectual teaching 
of God's word are made willing in the day of his 
power ; they are thus prepared for the reception of 
the message of purity, and for the impression of the 
moral image of God on their hearts. By his agency, 
their natural disinclination of the will, and alienation 
of heart from God and true morality, are not only 
subdued, but every other possible hindrance re- 
moved. None can binder or stay him in the fulfil- 
ment of his gracious purposes and designs of mercy, 
of love and of renovation of the souls of the subjects 
of his effectual operation. He will as certainly 
accomplish his part in the osconomy of redemption, 
as Jesus has done his, in the righteousness he has 
wrought, or the Father his, in the gift of bis 
love. Before his powerful influence, the daring 
persecutor, blasphemer, and injurious, alike fall 
prostrate. At the moment when their hearts and wills 
are alienated from, and disinclined to, his teaching, 
he works a happy change; and in its issue they 
cry out, JLotdj what umtldst thou have us to dot 
They are thus made the willing subjects of divine 
grace, of divine instruction and obedience. 

The change produced by the operation of the 
Holy Ghost on the will and inclinations of man, 
removes his natural opposition ; and shews the power 
of the word of God, as his instrument in bringing 
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into its subjection the morally polluted subjects of 
its effectual instruction. Such, however, is the 
alienation and enmity of the heart of natural men, 
and their disinclination of will to the lessons of this 
holy instructor, that without the constant exercise 
of the powerful operation mentioned, that word, 
which is sharper than a two-edged sword, and 
reaches to the discovery of thought and design, 
would, notwithstanding, in a conflict for the moral 
renovation of man, prove weak and unsuccessful. 
But, wielded by the Spirit of God, it is a weapon 
that overcomes every opposing hindrance, and ac- 
complishes an issue otherwise beyond the possibi- 
lity of accomplishment. Having commenced the 
glorious work of moral renovation and reform, by 
the implantation of a pure principle in the soul, 
there is thus laid a ground-work for every succeed- 
ing lesson of pure moral instruction. The exis- 
tence of this principle is the foundation of love and 
obedience, and is received at the moment that Christ 
is embraced for salvation by faith in him. 

This principle gives the holy teacher of morality 
somethiug pure and morally good on which to rest 
his holy and pure lessons. By the production of 
the fruits of the Spirit, men are fitted for the en- 
joyment of God in an eternity of bliss. Thus pu- 
f rified, they serve and enjoy him also in time.— 
Hence, the man who, before the implantation of 
this gracious principle of faith and obedience in 
his heart, lived without God in the world, without 
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paying him those exercises of devotion which are 
bis most reasonable service, becomes renovated and 
reformed. He then acts from an entirely different 
principle from that which formerly excited him to 
action. This was not a principle of mere indiffer- 
ence, bat one of actual enmity and hatred against 
God as he has revealed himself. After the implan- 
tation of the principle of faith, 'love, and obedience, 
in the sinner's heart, the saint abounds in spiritual 
and acceptable worship to God. Hence the morally 
regenerated man abounds in confidence, love, prayer, 
and universal obedience to God. Nor is the ef- 
fect of the powerful influence of the Holy Ghost, 
in the production of moral good in tfee heart, less 
manifest in his newness of fife, of conduct, of pur- 
soits, of objects, and motives. For as all these were 
founded on no pure principle, and the result of no 
holy operation, so they were unholy, and polluted, 
and immoral. But, by the agency of the Spirit of 
God, a great change is produced — moral reform is 
accomplished. When the Spirit of God implants 
the principle mentioned, the thief becomes honest, 
and honest, too, from pure motives ; he loves 
honesty on its own account. On the glutton and 
drunkard is produced sobriety ; on the worldly- 
minded, deadncss to the world, and contentment ; 
and on the angry and revengeful, a peaceable and 
forgiving disposition. The possession of this prin- 
ciple makes the harlot chaste ; and when it is be- 
stowed on the hypocrite, it even produces renova- 
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tion en bis fisal aad almost irrecoverable heart. It, 
ki fine, products whatever good ts found in aa^ 
aad banishes irom him every evil from which he is 
fioeed* 

By * constant and perpetual exotica in behalf of 
die sainto* tbe Spirit of <2od works ia them, by ban 
baijr word, all the excellence 'which edema them ; 
aad at length purifies them warily f and 
these to be confirmed mi tbe perpetual 
and enjoyment of what he has wrought tn 4bem. 
Teen be who is bely shall bo holy stiH, and he who 
fefikby shall lasfitby still. 

it 'would fee too degrading to die Holy Spirit 
even to enattaat bU boly influences aad operations 
on man with tfaoee of she Stage. Let it Bafice to 
aay, thai if tfce word of the holy and owaipaarat 
Jehovah cannot, though pare and powerful, produce 
morality in an Maclean heart without 4iviae iofiu- 
eaea, weefaaUio veni eearob for any other ward or 
precept hy which this issue oaa bo effected. 

The regular exercise of disospUaeis an < 
beatification of the teacher's art. A teacher 1 
oat dtseipKer is Eke a soldier without arms; aad 
if be gain the victory, be gains it without a 
battle. Beery teacher of morality .finds, by ex- 
perience, that no victory is gained without a 
bard contest. Every cfiert to convey knowledge, 
is a tacit acknewledgeieat of tbe existence of *g~ 
aorauce 4 aad tbe very office of moral teacher in*- 
paies the existence of immoral being* to be taught ; 
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and hence their disobedience. Bat without disci, 
pline, the disobedient cannot be reclaimed. The 
exercise of discipline becomes absolutely necessary 
in every case where moral instruction is needed ; as 
this need implies transgression, and transgression 
the need of the application of discipline, before the 
transgressor can be reclaimed. But has the Stage 
any code of laws to be exercised, in order to re* 
claim the disobedient and refractory, and by which 
to enforce the moral lessons it professes to teach ? 
The Stage does not presume to correct or chastise 
men ; it never possessed nor exercised any code of 
laws for this purpose* Bat as moral instruction 
cannot be conveyed without this, it is, therefore, im- 
possible for the Stage to convey moral instruction, 
as it wants this essential qualification of the teacher's 
art. 

Jjet us examine whether the word of God pos- 
sesses or exercises any code of laws, by the exercise 
of which the disobedient are chastised. Chastise- 
ment is the office of a kind father and loving in- 
structor. Punishment is the exercise of authority 
aod of justice on a hardened and rebellious trans- 
gressor. God exercises the former in the use of 
discipline over the subjects of his grace, and by it 
reclaims them from the error of their ways.— 
'* Whom the Lord loves he chastens." He uses 
the latter to preserve under his dominion a finally 
impenitent world. — Here it may be observed, that 
natural evil is often a means used by God as a pu- 
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rifying furnace in which to refine his people. They 
are led by it to bis holy word, and by it kept there ; 
fhey are often thus brought under its rod, and made 
to feel and turn to the rod that smites. Every 
wound that this word inflicts purifies the soul, and 
gives a greater hatred of sin, and more abasing 
views of self. Man, under its chastisement, is 
made to cry out, " Against thee, thee only have I 
<4 sinned*'* In the ardour of his devotional feeling, 
produced by a view of sin as it is, he supplicates his 
Iiord to keep him from sinning, that it may not 
grieve him. In his approach to a holy and pure 
God, he can alone come through an atoning medium. 
Thus we see, that the word of God exercises the 
strictest discipline, chastening the offences of the 
taught, and cleansing them from all sin. But the 
Stage possesses no laws of discipline : it can, there- 
fore, neither use them, nor produce reform by their 
use. 



OF THE PRINCIPLE ON WHICH STAGE INSTRUCTION 
IS FOUNDED. 

The immorality of the Stage will appear in still 
more luminous colours, if we examine the nature of 
the principle, or assumed presumption, on which 
Stage exhibition is founded. 

When a perfectly holy God condescends to teach 
his fallen creatures by a perfectly holy rule, and thus 
J 2 
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restore tbes* from a state of poHutioo, self-created 
misery, aad death ; to a state of grace, happiness, 
and life, he recover* to them aU that they had 
lost, and prodaces ia tbeir hearts the moral excel- 
leace which is pkasiog to himself. Be Its them 
for the enjoyment of himself, and far a participation 
•f the heavenly giery. His design, its accomplish- 
ment,, aad its result, are alike glorious, and alike 
display his unbounded goodness. But when a finite 
aiafid creature, (oae of these to whom alt this reach- 
ing aad this goodness are proffered), not oaly refuses 
the teaching and the bounty of his God, bat, in op- 
position to bins, sets up aaother node by which the 
diviae untroctioa aad bounty may be received, and 
another school of morality in which to outstrip bis 
Maker and his God, how impious and bow base the 
conduct ! Here we not only discover disobedience 
to* God, bat an attempt to usorp bis place in the 
universe, and pluck from his crown one of is* 
brightest gems. 

Sin is none of the things which God created or 
produced ; he cannot, therefore, rule over those who 
are under its power, but in the exercise of justice 
and punishment ; the sinner can only be restrained 
and kept under his dominion by the exercise of 
these* Every sin aims at the dethronement of God, 
and bis annihilation - % but every sin does not present ^ 
itself in a like impious shape* Could we ransack 
the foulest residence of guilt and impiety, we could 
not discover ft more hwcMaring principle, qy 
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pretensions which involve in them more reflection on 
the divine character, than those on which the claims 
of the Stage are founded, when it assumes the office 
of moral instructor. The principle on which they 
are founded libels the word of God, which he has 
pronounced perfect; it libels himself as a teacher, 
whom it pronounces unqualified and weaker than 
man. It would dispossess God of his office, and as- 
sume it in bis stead. It denies his perfection of 
truth, and gives him the lie. It attempts to intro- 
duce into the world another god, and overturn the 
established procedure of the only living and true 
God.-— Such is the nature of the principle on which 
are founded the pretensions of the Stage. The ex- 
istence of the Stage without the appointment of God, 
and the doctrines which God has revealed concern- 
ing himself and his holy word, confirm every charge 
brought against the principle on which it is founded. 
If such be the principle on which Stage morality is 
founded, what a hideous and monstrous monument 
of folly and of impiety must the building be ! Were 
not God long-suffering, and reserving to a future 
day the judgment of retribution, with the opening 
of the scene would commence the opening of the 
books, which would assign the assembled crowd their 
just portion, and inflict on them the sentence of a 
-righteous Judge. But the Judge has reserved the 
exhibition of his perfection of justice, in the inflic- 
tion of penal justice, till the coming judgment as* 
i3 
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temblo tho wodd to roootvo okbur death or life, 
«BOQvdMg to tta right*)!* aeateooe. 

How dttftioAt the principle ou which the tnaferoc<- 
lion of CM is founded I His leaaooa are all the 
firuil of hi* perfections of love aod efseatial good* 
neao j wfcaob* exeseiiBed towards nan* it the appli- 
cation of that glorious attribute by which he ie con- 
staottj aod etetwjjby iecUned to lb* good of hie 
creetere^aod the rendering of them happy, Thiaper* 
foetkra of tho Divine Being » infinite* The dfaioo 
goedoeae* howover, cannot take the place of juatk* 
and of truth. But tbie is do limitation, of Godf e good, 
itosa: fer» were his goodneaate appear at the*** 
peece of troth or jotitice, it would ceaae to ho gped~ 
ueea, eod heotwe uyuatioe aod felaehood* But tho 
God who k poaaesaad of truth and joetioai, i* tko 
clothed with goodom md roeaoy * Ho io ioftoiUly 
iaolined towevde the good of bia owat wea ; and Una 
ieolieaUe* exhibit* itaelf in tzh* tmo seprofeotatioo 
of hiewolfc U* bestow hliaa ia striot conformity 
to aM the pevfeeiioaa of hi* nature* H© baa give* 
ejeav pceof of thio i# the gift of hie hoi? word* whioh 
aoveato the fountain o£ali good, and th* way to onjoy 
it; aod which ahwa ooo*y woraL iubabiuat of th* 
earth, if ho wilt* bo* ha eaty hoawo h*#py aod 
bleaaed»~»Di4 eoer thaSfcege eatohitdhinolowae 
the tie* ptkraple fern whtne* all goodnssa nnmm» 
aadhj wbtokkeonwaiiiaatedi UMitawo*- 
hibit <?od at p ww od of tho porfootio* of iafoit* 
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goodness; front the exercise of which abpe^ good, 
ncea, morality, or troth, ooott hare either bom 
leaned iortaagbt* If k did aat* it seat* oa a fell* 
aad had, aat am a taaa or a good,, foaadathn. ]t> 
nocaat that mb & principle exists, it has proceeded 
en its opposite* »l*eedy. meetieaed, which mpperas 
God JncnpaMe of eJfcctusttp commanioaaiBg' feed, 
or rflenhtag kaowfedge. Had the S tage, eve* die* 
cerayed the perfection oi Gad's gaodaaev as 
exhibited in hk holy aad perfect weed, k would 
hare ceased to, ha a Stage. It wooU have teejbt 
the nuaralky af God, aat ks own i aad disclosed to 
sinners the goodness of God in the dtckaatiea at 
his love to them; and uttered, with its whole 
strength, loud proclamations of mercy to sinners. 
" God s.0 loved the world that ta giare hi* ooly- 
" begotten Son, that whosoever belie veth in him 
" should not perish, hut tew everiaating life." 
God ia lave. Herein k the lav* of God wwuferted* 
DQt that w loved him, hat Aat ha loved ua*~» 
Scarcely for a nghUou* pa* wiUooadie, hot file 
a. good iw m would wm daw W die; hut 
Cfeiat Qo ww aejttdad hi* Wva *»«%"*> th*** while, w* 
wmjataiaawat h* Md daw* hi* life to a*. Ha 
tkna ■*»-*■*!- that ha nesrht maka ant atanament far 
th* sins, tftbft people, aid vecmeife. hk wwmt* 
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pumpfoon which k ia built and euppwrted* k dwaa, ; 
1<W«% Xhft f^^Mion. tf ^ l»fi»f 1% » Ike, W* 
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of fallen man, renovates, sanctifies, and renders 
happy, those to whom it is applied— But the prin- 
ciple on which the instruction of the Stage is found- 
ed, is entirely different in kind. It has been seen 
that it is one of hatred and rebellion against God ; 
so great, that it aims at his annihilation, and the 
usurpation of his prophetic office. Morality built 
on such a principle would never renovate the heart- 
it would never render man acceptable to God ; 
but, on the contrary, would render him, though al- 
ready impure and obnoxious to God, still more so. 
This is the issue of all teaching but that which God 
himself approves. 



OF THE INJUSTICE OF THE CLAIMS OF THE STAGE. 

We shall now enquire, whether, were the claims 
of the Stage as a moral teacher granted, the grant 
would infringe on the claims of the word of God, 
which are acknowledged to be legal. 

As God is the author and preserver of men, sa 
he is the author of every thing pure and morally 
excellent that is in man. Good comes from him, 
its only possible source ; as there is no good which 
is not either in him, or derived from him. His 
mode of communicating good to his creatures he has 
revealed in his holy word, by which alone, through 
his mighty power, he accomplishes good and moral 
worth in the hearts of men. In the accomplish* 
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meat of this be will have do. rival, hut deriasqi that 
he himself aloae can accomplish tbi* groat work ; 
liar there is npae esaeetiallj good hoi os** that is 
God, Light and life,, and oil that is e*eelloet in 
nature, moat, therefore, ho derived from bim» who 
akwe is easeetially excellent. Bio. word* by which 
he make* known that which bo own* good, aoithex 
authorises nor acknowledge* a* legal any other metal 
teaching, but that contained in itaelf. Ita claims 
extend to sole sight in the matter* Am all its claims 
are just, we therefore conclude that those of the 
Stage are unjust, because they encroach oo the right 
of the law of the Lord, Aa the cjakne of God's 
word cod at no time be unjust, for tbey proceed 
from God himself, if tboas of the Stage bo granted, 
injustice mast bo dooe te the hoty law of the Lord; 
it must ho gripped of its pnope* eftce* aod deprived 
of the impress aod right which God hath given it* 
Bui coold any thing more wicked W done* tbop 
no justly deprive the holy wosd of God of its right- 
ful due 2 to give place te an uubely intrueWs ittegal 
pretensions ? This woold not only be unjust, bet 
entirely unnecessary* as the law of the Lord is per- 
fect, and fully adequate to the work in which it is 
engaged. 

The Stage not only professes te teach morality, 
suad thus assist God in his. work* hut it even claims 
the rights and the glory of his law and of himself. 
As it interferes with the just rights of Jehovah and 
his ward, it must therefore be rejected a* aa unjust 
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and arrogant enemy of God and of man* Conld 
any thing be more absurd than to plead the cause of 
an unrighteoas pretender, and obey bis unrighteous 
instructions, and at the same time to reject tbe 
cause of God, and disobey his righteous law ? But 
as the Stage teaches different precepts from those 
of the word of God, and owns a different Lord, so 
they who obey tbe Stage not only reject God and 
his authority, bnt acknowledge in their stead the 
god of the Stage and his authority. God speaks 
the character of his law, as well as character and 
conduct of those who, denying his authority, own 
that of the Stage, when he commands their atten- 
tion to the law and to tbe testimony : " if they 
speak not according to these, it is because there is 
no light iu them. 9 ' As the legal elaims of God's 
word would be curtailed by granting the pretensions 
of the Stage, we mast therefore dismiss these pre- 
tensions, and keep firm by the sure word of pro- 
phecy ; convinced, that unless men hear God in his 
word, neither would they hear him were he to send 
one to speak to them from the dead, instead of 
from a Stage. Though an apostle, or an angel from 
heaven, teach any other doctrine or morality than 
that contained in the Bible, let him be anathema 
maranatha. Possessed of the hidden treasures of 
the wisdom and goodness of God in his blessed 
word, we need — we seek no other. 

In like manner, were the pretensions of the Stage 
granted on any other ground, such as on that either 
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of amusing moral beings, or of furnishing them with 
a mode of spending time in pleasure and in mirth, 
we should find that, in the concession, universally 
acknowledged troth would be sacrificed. But the 
yielding of truth would be too great a sacrifice to 
make way for the amusement of the Stage, or for. 
man's spending bis time in pleasure or in mirth. 
This will be considered at large in a more proper 
place. — We shall here, however, observe, that God 
himself hath pointed out how time ought to be oc- 
cupied. His precept to man is to redeem, not to 
waste, time. In the experience of his saints are 
realized more joy and gladness of heart, produced 
by obedience to this precept, than what arises from 
the momentary and visionary glow of feeling which 
passes through the carnal heart, amused by unlawful 
representations. These only leave behind them an 
empty void and insatiable desire, which the repeti* 
tion of the farce cannot again fill or satisfy. The 
unsatisfying phantom leaves the heart in more need 
of pleasurable feeling, and of something to turn it 
from its own miseries and wants, than when it was 
first deceived by the specious and fascinating allure- 
ments of its deceiver, and the increaser of its sor- 
row and its gloom. 

Bat, were the visionary glow of pleasure and 
momentary pastime produced by the Stage not 
traced to its natural and uniform end, but the first 
impression only considered, seeing that such plea?- 
sure is not only carnal in its nature, and such pas- 
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lime criminal, bat that, by granting the propriety 
of the Stage's existence, in the grant sacred and 
immutable troth wouM he sacrificed, ana God and 
bis word deprived of their sole Tight ; we cannot, 
therefore, at such an ex pence, ana for such a trifle, 
yidd that which is so important and sacred. 

He who gave time, has prescribed its task- 
be has shewn how it ought to be spent, and what 
ought to be done in the short duration of man npon 
earth. The Creator of the moral being knows best 
what ought to occupy, please, and amine bis heart. 
In his word he has furnished the light of an un- 
clouded meridian sun on these subjects : but were 
Stage instruction listened to, the cloud of its moral 
pollution would screen the splendour of this glorious 
luminary, and ven the eye from the discernment of 
those blessed truths on which his brightest rays, as 
if converged into a focus, shine with accumulated 
brightness. 

But we're the pretensions of the Stage granted, 
either id whole or in part, these would veil from man 
(as it has been seen that the Stage is impure and im- 
moral m every respect, either in itself, its object, or 
its end) those divine lessons which reveal to him 
his God, his duty,. and his happiness; which reno* 
vate and save his soul ; and which, by producing in 
it holiness and purity, fit it to spend time and eter- 
nity as God would have them spent. But instruc- 
tion which would involve man in so great a loss, and 
which undermines the rights of the instructors 
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which God owns as his, ought never to be heard, 
but meet universal reprobation.— Acknowledging 
neither rival nor auxiliary, the word of God baa 
occupied the field to great advantage. Being of 
tried worth and long standing, its right is sacred. 
Satisfied that the lessons of the Stage are opposed to 
truth, when opposed to the grand exhibition which 
God has given of it in bis truth-speaking word, and 
satisfied that we ought to give every thing its own, 
we must consider every infringement on the rights 
of acknowledged truth as injustice— we ought, there- 
fore, to repel every such encroachment* 

God has pronounced himself a jealous God* The 
first commandment of his moral law is, " Thou 
" shah have no other gods before me*" He does 
not authorise even the formation of an image or 
likeness, to prove an auxiliary to his rational crea- 
tures in their acts of devotion. He alone is to be wor- 
shipped, and worshipped only in spirit and in truth. 
His word only discovers the way by which he may 
be approached, and be who approaches live. This 
word closes with the sentenoe which, when the 
hooks shall be opened, and the Judge seated on his 
great white throne of judgment, shall be executed 
against every teacher of morality who taught not 
the morality which it contains. " For I certify 
" unto every man that heareth the words of the 
" prophecy of this "book, if any man shall add unto 
« these things, God shall add unto him the plagues 
" that are written in this book ; and if any man 
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" ehuD take away from the words of this book, God 
* shall take away his put out of the book of life, 
« and out of the holy city, and from the things 
« which are written in this book. He who teeti~ 
« fietb these things saith, surely I cone quickly .••• 
Thus we see, that God not only requires sole per- 
sonal adoration, bet universal obedience to all the 
precepts enjoined in his book. He win net give 
his glory to another, nor suffer the mockery and 
immoral exhibitions of a Stage to take precedence 
of his holy word* 

This word needs no assistance abstracted from its 
Author, to render it effectual in its operations. 
This is manifest not only from its own declarations, 
but from the unanimous acknowledgment of all, 
who, being enlightened by it, are made possessors 
of real moral excellence. Since its introduction 
into the world, whether in end or written form, the 
experience of all the redeemed furnishes satisfactory 
proof of its efficacy and worth. It is in the Chris- 
tian's heart, dweJKng richly in all wisdom, and con- 
tinues to enrich it with additional treasures. God 
looks not on the man who either adds to, or takes 
from, his law, as an induletent spectator. He will 
bring seen a man into judgment. The plagues 
written in this book ahatl be added to him, and his 
name and part shall he taken from the hook of Mfe. 



* Rev. Mii. 18,19,20. 
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OF THE CHARACTt* OF STAG* MIllIftTXftS, 
AMD AUDI£NCtS. 

-Should a few degrade their profession by their 
iminoral aod useless lives, no argument eonU oo 
that ground be brought against the profession itself. 
But if a profession be generally filled by " a sptao- 
«* did tarnished list," there is then ground for sna- 
peeting tbst the profession itself is' tarnished also. 

If a virtuous player be as rare a being as a white 
raven, we may hence infer that his profession has at 
least, in part, furnished ookmriag matter to die its 
occupier. If the ministers of the Stage be speei- 
. mens of virtue— models for imitation, this is a strong 
plea in its favour ; bet if a nuisance in the earth, 
the very offals of society, who neither fear God nor 
regard man ; so obnoxious to the good, that their 
society is shunned, and they themselves only the ob- 
jects of their pity and prayers ;— if the Stage be the 
aore path to shame and disgrace, and the common 
landing-place of the clever reprobate;— in fine, if a 
player, vagabond, and maximum of vice and of 
wickedness, be only different names for the same 
being ; we may justly infer, that there is something 
radically wrong in the profession itself, and that its 
morality is exhibited in the character and conduct 
of its ministers. 

Few seem inclined to vindicate the character of 
players, or put them on a level with men of other 
professions. That they are notorious for wicked- 
k2 
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ness is undeniable. On this general acknowledg- 
ment may be justly inferred an equally undeniable" 
truth — that the Stage itself is an evil. Some, who 
hare even on a Stage dared heaven in guilt and* in 
crime, have beeu made the subjects of divine teach- 
ing and of gracious affection. Bat this only exhi- 
bits the distinguishing love of the great source of 
moral excellence. These, uniformly, on knowing 
the grace of God, abandon their associates and their 
profession. Some of them have not only spent a 
life of public usefulness to the world, but one in 
every feature of which the pleasing change which 
has taken place on the whole man may be recog- 
nised. Having abandoned the Stage, its morality, 
.and its ministers, they have published to perishing 
sinners the glad tidings of salvation, and exhibited 
that morality which flows from the love of God. 

As the ministers of Jesus have occasionally proved 
bad characters ; they, who, in the face of truth, 
cling to a falling and false system, endeavour on this 
ground to evade the argument advanced; as the 
word of God is a system of true morality, ' be its 
- ministers what they may. — Some of the professed 
friends of Jesus have indeed belied their profession. 
Some of his professed, but false ministers, have dis- 
closed their real character, by mounting a Stage : 
but this, instead of militating against the argument, 
strengthens it. When the guilt of the treacherous 
minister of Jesus is fully ripened, his true character 
is then disclosed ; be can no longer remain in a 
k3 
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profession unlike, bat exchanges it for one like 
himself. By bis conduct, the character of the word 
of God, and of its true minister?, ia mora fullj elu- 
cidated ag pare end excellent. The prophetic word 
has expressly predicted* that snob character should 
deceive the. people of God, and assume a temporary 
maak of purity and holiness* Its fulfilment dis- 
cover* the truth of the prophecy, but done not tar* 
niah the character of the prophet* Unless the pro- 
fessed ministers of Jesus tench Am mrd, and dis* 
cover hit mil to the people, they will net he recog- 
nised a» bis servants, or acknowledged bis ministers, 
when they appear before the bar of God to give an 
account of their ministry, and of the souls who have 
perished, because the watchmen gave an uacertam 
warning : their souls will be required at the watch- 
men's hands* The false ministers of Jesus have no 
better right to assume their title, than the priests of 
Juggernaut: they are alike obnoaioua to God, and 
come under the sweeping but true censure of our 
Ix>rd : they are '* false teachers* blind lenders o£ 
« the blind, foaes in sheep's clothing* and ravcaiqg 
* w»lves*" 

But the character* of the ministers of religion* 
who preach the truth as it ia in Jesus, unlike those 
of the Stage or ef the hypocrite, lose Miking by 
near mapectioa* Bavy may blame; but its im- 
peachments have no g ra i n i ts wpresstous vanish^ 
it* accusation* are nugatory • 

The tree mhtfitem of Jesus areeasempleato th* 
k3 
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good, Toll of good works, and, like their Master, oc- 
cupied in the noblest service. Though falsely ac- 
cused by their enemies, they are loved by the good ; 
by them they are held in high estimation for their 
own and for their work's sake. In the false char- 
ges of their enemies, they receive a fresh token of 
their Lord's approbation ; they are made like him 
in suffering. Bat the objection of the Stage carries 
in its own bosom its condemnation. It acknow- 
ledges the trnth of the word of God, but that word 
vindicates the character of its ministers ; pledges 
Jehovah's power for their support, and gives them 
the promise of his presence. The acknowledgement 
of the truth of God's word completely over-rules 
the objection ; if it land it anywhere, it lands it 
against God himself. 

In like manner, nothing certain can be known 
from the character of a few stage supporters ; but, if 
stage supporters are, in general, either good or bad 
characters, on the one or the other result may be 
grounded an argument for or against the stage itself. 
Morally excellent beings support things morally ex- 
cellent ; but morally polluted beings, things like 
themselves. As things which are pure have no 
beauty in the eyes of impure beings, and yield them 
no pleasure, they are therefore rejected, and those 
only desired which are congenial to their unrenewed 
hearts— which are like themselves, and which yield 
them pleasure. Gospel motives, and faith in Jeans, are 
essentially necessary to acceptable obedience. The 
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best actions of men are evil, unless purified by 
Jesus : unless He be associated with ail our services, 
they will remain unacceptable to God, who can only 
be approached by faith in hiin. 

If we enter the saloon, we may recognise a class 
whose wanton eyes and gestures enflame the unbrid- 
led lusts of men, too like themselves, and lead them 
devoted slaves to the chambers of uncleanness and of 
death . If we enter withtu the walls of the Theatre, 
we may observe the roar and tumult of the assembled 
crowd — the maddened rage of disappointment— -the 
senseless cheer of approbation; — we may observe 
the whole conduct of the audience throughout : but 
should we look around us till our eyes grow dim, we 
shall only discover carnal pleasure and mirth, jovi- 
ality and even new life inspired by the sight of sin, 
as it is exhibited in rapid rotation. We shall disco- 
ver no face saddened by the sight of vice and of wick- 
edness, already general in conception— reserved, 
however, for fuller growth and actual commission 
in the more retired, but not more wicked haunts of 
the debauched — We can never be pleased with the 
sight of that which we hate, nor shew marks of ap- 
probation on seeing clear proof of its existence— Of 
the existence of the sins mentioned, there is mani- 
fest proof— proof that could only be equalled by 
that of the fact, that their existence, instead of 
producing uneasiness in the minds of the spectators, 
seems to gladden their hearts — The characters who 
in common participate in the sympathetic pleasure of 
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tbe sensual tod voluptuous would, also in common 
•bare with them in it* actual enjoyment, if not re- 
•trained by motives, which will never acquit those 
actuated by them when they appear before the judg- 
ment seat of Christ. 

la the whole ungodly assembly* there ia no 
thought of God— uo heart elevated io devotion*— no 
miod impressed with a sense of obedience to him.*— 
The thoughts, the minds, the whole hearts of tbe 
infatuated crowd are occupied in very different 
work,— .they are engaged in the service of their &* 
tber and master— tbey will not serve the great Lord 
of every moral heingt~~A* this is tbe real state 
which universally prevails io the assemblies of the 
Stage, we may very justly conclude that if the Stage 
be not immoral itself, it has not yet extended morali~ 
ty to its supporters. 

It may be asserted that the inference drawn from 
the moral degradation, of dramatic audiences is in. 
correct, as the supporters of Bible morality are ofteu 
found immoral, and the state of tbe Tbeure oofc 
that of tbe obapel, Tbe objection cannot be sua* 
taiocd because grounded on falsehood. .The subject* 
of fabo religion, bowever irreligious in themselves, 
never dare to exhibit in a place sacred to reJigioua 
worship* tbe conduct which, without restraint, they 
display in a Theatre. They, however* are th* 
subject* of as false and inefficacious teaching ae 
that of tbe Stage -, but for them we have not to ao* 
newt* When crowds of ungodly men go to hear the 
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morality of the word of God, the indecorous coo- 
duct of Stage audiences is rarely, if ever witnessed. 
The word of God seems to command the external 
respect of wicked men. It seems to~~overawe into 
a temporary solemnity those who are its enemies, 
who hate God, and all that is God's.— Although 
some genuine Christians fall into sin, their fall 
shews in greater lustre the excellence and value of 
that grace by which their brethren stand, and their 
recovery, its efficacy; as also the boundless love 
of that Lord who heals the backslider, and receives 
the broken-hearted self-abased penitent sinner. 

The character of the supporters and subjects of 
Bible morality are very differently viewed by God 
himself. — By the testimony of him who sees every 
thing, and every character as they are, the slande- 
rous charge brought against the disciples of Jesus 
is repelled. — This testimony is the testimony of him 
who cannot lie. By his account of such characters, 
they are the excellent of the earth, the salt of the 
earth, the light of the world, they are dear to him 
, as the apple of the eye — he accepts, them as righteous 
in his sight — he delights in their devotional services 
—he owns them as his children — he gives them his 
gracious presence here, and the promise of eternal 
life hereafter ; — of this they are heirs : He is their 
friend, their father, and their God. Owing, there- 
fore, to their relation to God, and his grace in tbem, 
the supporters and subjects of Bible morality are 
very precious indeed : unlike the supporters and 
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* 
. subjects of Stage morality, they do not foster in their 

assemblies tbe carnal appetites of the sensual, nor 
retire from their meetings to the house of debauchery 
to gratify ungovernable lusts* Bat filled with tbe 
love of God— melted down in gratitude to him who 
has fed them with the rich provision of Zion, they 
retire from the house of God to digest the message 
they have received, in their closets, in their families, 
,on their knees, before the throne of God. There 
they renew the joy and communion they had with 
God in the public ordinances of his grace. Spiritual 
conversation one with another, inspires spirituality, 
makes their hearts burn within them, and again 
. realize that nearness to God, which by the puhHc 
message of his w#rd they had enjoyed in his house 
. of prayer* We thas see that the imputation of their 
enemies does not injure the character of the true 
friends and supporters of gospel truth : though the 
word of God shines with meridian splendour, yet its 
enemies shut their eyes, that they may not discern 
the light of this glorious luminary ; but the blind, as 
well as the wicked shall he driven away in their, 
blindness and wickedness, and all they who forget God. 
Although we allow that some of the genuine dis- 
ciples of Jesus have been deceived by the faseinat- 
' ing allurements of the Stage, the concession by no 
means weakens the argument. No Christian was 
ever yet deceived by stage pretensions, unless either 
weak or backsliding. When speculation takes place 
of holy affectioru-of true religioa in the soul, the 
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Theatre may expect a visit from the apecalative 
backslider* Christians, whose minds have aet yet 
beeo enlarged with bright views of the Redeemer's 
glory and kingdom) aod of the spiritual exercises of 
the saints— wboac natural capacities are weak, ase 
in great danger of being approached by sataa, thee 9 
the avenue of their weak judgments, and oompaou 
tively dark understa nding s ;~Possessed of grace 
only as a grain of mustard seed, aewn indeed in the 
heart, where it has rooted and vegitated, bet only 
shoots out the tender Wade, they are beguiled by 
the pretensions of the stage, and fall into the snare 
of the devil. Without the interference of the 
sewer of the seed, the enemy, like a flood, would 
choke end extinguish the holy plant. He would rob 
the lambs of their riches* and leave them an 1 
heart to lament their lost treasure. But Jesus 
rookims, and carries in his bosom the fsAen^Inasbs of 
his floofc— the theatre is deserted, end satan de- 
feated. 

When the weak Christian needs the exercise of 
bis reasoning faculties tn discover truth, if he €sl 
into the hands of epenulaters, he is sure to he per* 
pJened, and led into false sentiments and practices, 
which end in much mental diatoms. When eeJC 
osoeeit, end saany headed abstraction, without gssv 
ion take the piece of hussMky of coafc» 
> in the testimony of C od and of the spiritual 
*i*the mewed amu;-~theJioly <*ho*t, 
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grieved, takes his departure, till the soul be en- 
lightened to perceive its delusion. 

Wicked men ue Satan's agents^ their commission 
it death. All their schemes of assault aim at the 
extinction of vital religion. The infernal influence 
used against the lambs of Jesus, to lead them from 
their doty and their happiness, may accomplish 
their fall) but though they fall, they shall again rise. 
No weapon formed against Zion shall prosper.— 
Though sinful customary practice is seldom at first 
sight detected, still maturer experience, and the 
fruits of its own folly point out its hidden poison ; 
en the discovery of its guilt, what was formerly 
viewed as innocent, is then seen polluted and sin. 
fill. The dupe of his carnal and unenlightened rea- 
son sees that he was in darkness ; that reason was 
the victim of delosioo, unworthy of confidence, and 
incapable of discovering truth on any moral question 

The Christian often stumbles into truth by his 
own blunders; he soon sees the necessity of. seek* 
ing counsel of God, and distrusting fallen reason—* 
Bis falls lead to much repentance and humility, 
caution and prayer, as well as relief and consola- 
tion ^ and his burden is half lightened by the tender 
sympathy and fervent prayers of his brethren to 
whom he recounts bis sorrows : But as these are the 
elects which follow a discovery of the true nature 
of the Christian's conduct in visiting the Theatre, 
no inference can be drawn for its propriety on the 
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ground of their visit* Characters possessed of rich, 
eapaeieusf tfad investigating minds, who ante hub 
fair to become burning and shining lights in the 
kingdom of heaven, hate jnstfied the Stage end 
'owned its eJai«te-*«ataa stepped forward and en* 
gaged the no bl est mental 4 uaitficatiens to the bas- 
est pathoses. Hired into his service, they have 
bee* the instr nroeots of milch oruee* of mdch diet, 
honour to God* ead pain te his frespl o . Seme df 
those have beee rescued frodi his devouring pew, and 
in the end escaped with their seels j but on the re± 
ooptiee of lights they discover that they hare been 
e quagmire of corruption, and a nuisance ih the eye 
of thek brethren* etaing the whole period in whiob 
they maintained their character, and exhibited their 
peculiar conduct. 

Many^headed abstraction wears on ceoh head ten 
horns, eVery one of which is a curse to its posses* 
edr, if be value bis souk Self-cooceft, pride, arro- 
gance, haughtiness, disdain, &c. are the Wrinkles 
of its brow* ; the importance of its nod could only 
be estimated by the monster's self. We have not to 
esjeouet for obaraeters arrayed in the fall dress of 
this away-headed monster. We yield such charac- 
ters to the Stage, and claim neither kin nor alliance 
with them* Although a Christian may be deceived, 
And led astray by speeetatton and abstract reason- 
ing, yet his character is not formed by them. 

It is impossible to follow a religions speculator; 
hie tergiversations are more arbitrary than the 

L 
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tyrant's will ; they an under lest known laws than 
those of the most eccentric comet which forms a 
part of our system.— His fanciful imagination en- 
deavours to discover what God hath wisely hid from 
mortals mysteries perhaps only known by God 
. himself. In the rain glory of his conceited roiod, 
he discovers what eluded the observation of the most 
learned and profound of all ages. But bis light is 
darkness— though flushed with supposed success, he 
spreads his favourite discovery ; yet the sheep of 
Christ hear not his voice, for it is the voice of a 
stranger. They admonish him of his folly, but on- 
prepared for this, he stigmatises them as weak, and 
fettered by prejudice and a human creed. Ignorant 
that there is as much human in his own living voice, 
as in the written creed of other men, he heaps the 
most opprobrious censures on human productions—* 
he boasts of an openness of mind to conviction— of 
freedom from every fetter, a mighty advance in the 
way of truth. 

The sober-minded Christian, however much he va- 
tine truth, cannot follow it in this track ; though 
\ee, he is the bondman of Christ, and will not yield 
what he has learned of him. 'When the mind thus 
gets loose from every bond of the gospel, there is 
not even a probability of its adopting any one senti- 
ment in preference to another ; there is a wide range 
presented to it, for its play — reason conducts and re- 
conducts from, one sentiment to another, till she 
land in Atheism or nothing ; and yet this great 
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goddess of science and of wisdom in the whole of 
this mental tergiversation is never suspected of the 
possibility of error: Strange delusion ! When the 
soul is thus left to itself, the visitation is dreadful* 
Should death receive its commission to bring such 
an unbelieving, restless, speculative spirit to judg- 
ment, the very limited powers of this great goddess . 
of bis heart, as well as the fatal delusion of his 
blind aod vain-glorious soul, would then appear ; 
but the discovery would be made too late, for the 
soul would be lost. 

There are, perhaps, few states more dangerous 
than that described 5 and the danger is the greater, 
as it is seldom suspected. Here men of science 
have stumbled, and in their fall have left a monu- 
ment to warn posterity of the fatality and delusive 
nature of their error. When the subjects of divine 
grace imbibe this spirit, they allow the Stage's 
claims ; but it is not from their own, but another 
spirit, by which they are actuated. When they 
discover things as they are, they abhor themselves 
on account of having called evil good, and good evil 
—they repent and turn from the error of their way. 
We see, therefore, that the concession made, by no 
means abstracts from the force of the argument. 

It might be shewn, that men without religion— 
that states — the church of Rome, &c. held the 
Stage and its ministers in such a contemptible view, 
that they did not patronize the former, nor consider 
the latter as fit to enjoy the common privileges of 
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mankind. Tht sayings of celebrated individuals eoa~ 
earning both are forcible and correct, but to these we 
make no appeal. The Roman and Pennsy Ivaniao law 
against the at age,— the acta of the church of Rem*, 
depriving play ere of church privffeges,~t he condem- 
nation ef the play and the player by as boat of cele- 
brated character*, sink before tie, aa inconclusive evi~ 
dence of its nature, when compared to the nnivert- 
sal opinion of the; good. The opinion of the goad is 
aa argument which oanrie* with it overwhelming 
weight ; and i9 more convincing than that ef the 
learned and great ia any possible combination or 
numbers. 

We hence learn that Christians have in them a 
principle, which, when in exercise, disqualifies them 
from sinning ; a principle of newness ef spirit and 
of life. This never, in a single instance, commits 
sin. The renewed nature ef believers can na more 
ain than Christ himself, for it is the impression ef 
the divine nature. When sin prevaila against tbe 
Chwatian, it is eat because of the inclination of the 
new, man to Qomin.it sin, but because ef the remain- 
ing strength of the cJd, which ia exerted ia a pec 
pet nil and often too aneoesaful warfare agaiest the 
new. That weicb ia bora of God cannot sin ; bet 
when sie ia conceived, and . executed, it is by the 
qW man to. tbe. believer, which has not yet been 
, subdftedp* This is in fttjrict conformity to the Ian- 
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guage of scripture, and is illustrated in the experi- 
ence of Paul, which shews the matter in a practical 
and personal light.* 

In the application of this doctrine to bear on the 
argument, it ought to be noticed, that the nearer 
the Christian lives to Jesus, and the more sanctified 
his heart— -the greater his inability to commit sin on 
account of the renewedness of his nature— and the 
more universal purity of his soul ; the more he hates 
and condemns the Stage, with the whole hidden 
works of darkness in its train. The more he is 
transformed into the image of Jesus ; the more clear- 
ly be perceives its real nature, and the more vigo- 
rously exerts every faculty, not to reform, but an- 
nihilate it. 

The idea of reforming the Stage is ridiculous- 
evil can never be reformed ; it must be changed in 
its very essence. We might as soon attempt to re- 
form the gambler, by teaching him fair game, or the 
thief, by teaching him concealment, as attempt to 
.reform the Stage j its reform, from its very nature, 
is impossible. 

When a Christian attends, or justifies Stage exhi- 
bition, his departure from God is manifest; the 
prevalence of the unrenewed man in his heart 
seems so great, that little evidence of gracious af- 
fection can be discovered in it* Thus we see that 
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th* Stage io nmv justified, bat by- lb* jaw in whose 
heart t*il ha* *h* peeponderatiog itolueiiee*-*. 
The argument grounded on the opinio* qf Ike 
good cannot bo weakened by the constat of back- 
stiders. The dromon of the good arise* ftm* the 
r e n e wed principle in tbeifr heart a, wrought by God 
himself. WMfe troo religion aboomb hi ibo heart 
and life, the opinion of thogeod fe unalte ra bl e . It 
only safbie a change when the carnality of the 
heart has the prependeimee over it* spitteaaKly, 
which, instead' of militating against the argument, 
confirms, and give* k additional strength. 



OF STAGE ORATORY AND ELOQUENCE, 

The Theatre is held forth by ks- friends as a 
school fbr eloquence — a school in whreb more may 
be learned thanin any other. As elegant apeakieg 
and chaste pronunciation are accomplishments of the 
first importance in enlightened society, and as* these 
may be cultivated in the Theatre, it is hence infer- 
red that the want of this source of oratorieaHu- 
struction, and speaking rightfy, would be a pubKe 
evir and real loss to the world. In the toss woold 
be involved the noblest bursts oP feefing*— the sub* 
limest exhibitions of oratory^ an4 of eloquence— 
the most commanding and impressive effect on an 
admixing audience. So high are the pretensions of 
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the Stag* her©* that neither in path** bop aettoo, 
neither io fleeting, nor any of the qualiloatieas 
which fbrte the orator* can either the palpk or the 
bar approximate thie great master of oratory and of 
eloquence. Pos o e us ed of the power of pr od ucing a 
petidfefng effect on its aedieope, oo whom it* oratory 
ami elo qq e aqc have an omnipotent sway, the S ta ge 
claims oratory and eloquence almost as a solo right. 
That the Stage i» furnished with performer* who 
act their part in the play well, anil have so aeoem- 
p Kah t d themselves i» the art of rmttatiep, a* in 
sonic cases even to egoecd credence, wo db not at- 
tempt to* dispute. But what does* the co ncess ion 
pvoge^ Whee talents, of whatever kittd, arer high- 
ly cultivated and exerted in a cause, founded in 
impiety,— eimmeral in iteetf^ and productive of evil 
no extensive as its influence,— k needs hut' Bttle dis- 
cernment to perceive, that the more commanding 
the eloquence and the- oratory, the mens- certain' its 
genuine fruit, the prediction of evik The dra- 
nwtkt looks down oo the pwtpk and the har>, ad 
searoely entitkdt te the rank of haJftutught ehtt- 
dt*& — ho vifewe the minister of the former* and 
pleader at the letter* ao mere efowns- i* their re- 
spective professions, and ignorant of their art, 
when- compared to him. Thongh a mere mtmic, 
re p r ese nting a phantom,, he has Teamed the art of 
dfecefrmg a- whole meititnefe, — m imagination, he" 
carries them into a reality, which produce* the 
: momentary effect- aeif'itsesfatenee were he.' 
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yond a doubt. Hence every passion within the 
reach of his voice becomes tributary to his will ; 
hence laughter and mirth 9 tears and sorrow, are in 
his gift; and hence his proud dominion over his 
blind audience. Though conscious that his own 
influence lies in deception, he boasts of that influ- 
ence, and accuses the minister of the gospel for the 
want of it. 

In the pride of his heart, he thus addresses the 
Christian minister : 4 * Exhibiting . a . reality, you 
" seem to exhibit it as if to convince your audience 
" that you are only in jest, or that you would 
" amuse them by the tale of some strange, incredi- 
" He, and ill-related story. Without realizing the 
44 great truths you utter, yoq speak as if afraid to 
44 assume your real character, and make your words 
44 do their proper office,— reach the hearts of your 
44 hearers. Unaffected by the relation of truth, 
" which ought to thaw an ice-cold, or dissolve an 
" iron heart, and carry a sympathizing influence as 
" far as the voice could reach, you convince an uo- 
44 believing, yawning, and tired multitude, that all 
44 is a joke-— the bug-bear of children, or the dreams 
44 of romance. Your uninterested and wearied audi- 
' 4 ence long for the moment when, in kindness, by 
" your last act of unfelt devotion, you shall relieve 
4 ' them from their languor, and dismiss your assent. 
44 bly, tired of your lifeless address. Possessed of 
44 truth, which has both body and spirit, you ex. 
44 hibit neither but mangled and lifeless , as if to con r 
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" vine* that your message ia a lifeless earpae.**- 
" Your action can scarce be vest rained by the bal- 
" warks of the pulpit : the merciless blows it re- 
** ceives soon pierce its hapgings-^tbey endanger its 
*' more solid fabric. The wild stare and roll of 
<* your eyes more betoken those of a warrior in the 
" net of pursuit and of death, than the graceful 
** look of him whose office ia to extinguish wrath in 
" the human breast, and turn it away from seizing 
** man as ita lawful victim. Of grammar you ate 
+* ao ignorant, that the language of your mouth is 
M not the meaning of yonr heart, owing to your vie- 
*' latioa of its plainest rnlea of Syntax. In fine, 
** instead of being an eloquent orator, possessed of 
*f his power, yon are a pitiful display of presump- 
** tion, hi having ever addressed more than one at a 
" tive«i-y*u are a speaking, lifeless, maa«iike 
*♦ frame, more fitted by your lien«like roar, hideous 
" groans, ajid olown«like appearance, to disgust, 
«* than to command the attention, the affections, and 
t* the actions of your audience. 19 

Z«et not the dramatist presume too far on account 
of having obtained a plume for his brow, from the 
ignorance, or even viae, of some who. have disgraced 
the pulpit. Lot the ignorant be charged with their 
ignarance«r*thfi presumptive with their, presump- 
tion ; but let the guilty only be impeached. Tie 
pulpit can produce ita W^itfields, as well aa the 
Stage ita Shakesjiearca $ who, while they speak be- 
cause they believeyvirspeak witji words, which ma^e 
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an eternal impression on the soot— -which produce 
an abiding, not a momentary feeling, the result of a 
temporary deception. 

While we own that pulpit eloquence admits of 
improvement, we deny that the Stage is possessed 
of unrivalled eloquence, and of inimitable ministers. 
' Before such claims be granted, it must appear that 
the productions of the Stage are more sublime, invest- 
ed with more grandeur, and fraught with more im- 
portance to their bearers, than those of the pulpit. 
The true minister of Christ receives bis message 
from his Master. In his productions are exhibited 
the sublime and momentous message of God, as 
seen in Moses, the prophets, apostles, and sayings 
and oratory of Him who formed the orator. Were 
the providence of Him whose message the Christian 
minister declares, and whose servant he is, with- 
drawn from the orator in the moment when he ap- 
pears in all the glory of his boasted art, his father- 
ing lips would close in death, and the sound of his 
voice cease for ever. The message of God, by bis 
minister, undermines satan's throne, and transplants 
thousands from his dominion into the glorious li- 
berty and kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. But, of a message so grand and sublime, 
or an issue so glorious, no pompous dramatist can 
boast. 

Instead of this, the productions of the Stage are 
all its own— deception their highest and noblest 
qualification, and guilt the spirit which gave thesa 
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birth, and keeps them alive. When viewed as 
they are, they lose all their glory—they become 
contemptible; But the productions of the pulpit 
are derived from the gift of heaven—the word of the 
living God. The more they are known, they be- 
come the grander and sublimer, and nobler still. 
The impression made on the mind by their exhibi- 
tion, instead of being a visionary airy phantom, the 
tenant of a day, is an everlasting inhabitant, be- 
calming every troubled thought, and dispossessing 
the soul of every thing that would rob it of its trea- 
sure, and of its peaee. But, as the dramatist feels 
his inferiority, he would, as a last eflbrt in the pro- 
duction of evil, endeavour to stain the character of 
the minister of Jesus, because it is different from 
his own. 

* When clothed in the gaudy attire of eloquence 
and oratory, guilt and the transgression of the law 
of the Lord are presented to allure the Christian 
into sin, he ought to view the doll-dressed crime as 
the more to be dreaded and guarded against ; and 
to watch more strictly, lest he fall into temptatiou 
and the snare of the devil. It might be shewn that 
each of the literary professions take precedence of 
the Stage, in their productions of elegance, and 
chasteness of taste. They fall behind the Stage 
only in deception, in the well-cultivated art of 
making things which are visionary and supposed, 
appear real. But the productions of each depart- 
ment of polite literature present things in no need 
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of thit specious delusion \ tbey exhibit thorn as tbey 
urn* Without this, they woald be unworthy tin 
attention of efttiftbteaed mortd beings. A slight 
acquaintance with the ekssieo, whether is oar •wit 
h»girag*\ of itt t be taagnsges of the learned, wiH cenv 
vhiee of the truth of the assertion. 

We shall never get hi* true character from a had 
ftmo : if he give Any account of hirasett; the account 
i& ftiveovable to hhttself ; so is it with the dramatist* 
Altboogh he etatm precedence of ineti of learning* 
he po«*e*wc» 11* teerftitfg hvctioeif. It is a nOtoriod* 
fat* that the Stage fe void of talent : a player oae 
speak sense on ox> object hot 00 a play j he hat 
ttOCbrtfg property his oWn*u*he has 00 time, 00 ao* 
coont of assorting other character*, to form one ftr 
himself. He is bound by no ties : perpetually de* 
eervidg, he if) himself deceived ; and perpetually a&- 
Stoning masks* often too ceegettiel to his fitttare* he 
fe tiny thing Or DX*hing< a Har, a fool, or a devH, by 
tefns. tJftless m eaatl of the characters he ta. 
presents* he speak and act from the hearty be loses 
all the art of his profession. But m man, in the 
ehttiaoter of a Hat*, or a devil* who speak* from the 
heart, without discovering hatred at hie own 
speeches (which would ailso betray the supposed 
beauty of the representation), is a man too like 
the character he inufiios. Instead of pourt ragtag 
the character of another, he eihibits hto own. It 
fe painful to pass ea heat with a player, so gross is 
his ignorance, aad tmoattrf atod his uriad* Hit otriy 
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fort is imitation; this, and memory, are the on- 
ly essential requisites of his profession. ?A wit, 
or even a person on the borders of idiocy, may 
possess these in a very high degree. Such charac- 
ters never possess real talent, and ace never respec- 
ted. However much, they may be courted, they 
are secretly despised, even by those who cultivate 
their Society. If we seek for learning or talent, 
we need not seek for either among those whose bu- 
siness is imitation. Hie occupation implies the want 
of talent. All that the actor can justly claim, is 
doing well the task assigned him, incapable of fur- 
nishing one for himself. 



OF STAGE AMUSEMENT* 

There is still another great fort, from which the 
friends of the Stage defend the propriety of its exist* 
ence. The dramatist casts his pitying eye on man, 
cheerless and hopeless, and at a loss. how to spend 
the tiresome hours as they pass on. In the bowels 
of his compassion, he opens to him the goodness of 
his heart, and shews him the way to pass the time 
that hangs heavy on his hand, and tires bim, in it* 
slow movement, in pleasure and amusement. 

Deluded man : while he complains of the slow 
movement of time, forgets that life is a vapour, and 

M 
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tbat time mason in rapid speed, to be swallowed op 
in eternity. When time draws to a close, his com- 
plaint is entirely different in kind. He then bitter- 
ly laments tbat time is spent, and that be has neglec- 
ted time's work. The kindness and sympathy of 
the Stage veil his eyes from these important facts ; 
they occupy bis time, and in its occupation marker 
the man. The amusement, which, in its exercise, 
relaxes the mind, and fits it by giving additional vi- 
gour for the discharge of duty, without involving it 
in guilt, is praise-worthy, and will ever escape the 
censure of the good ; but the amusement that carries 
not with it these qualifications, is a snare for the 
entanglement of the souls of men. 

The time granted to man on earth is short ; and 
the amusement that does not occupy time to a good 
account, does him an essential and irreparable in- 
jury, for which no adequate compensation or atone- 
ment can be made. Man has no time to spare for 
the slaughter — he needs all he gets, to accomplish 
his important work, before time, closing bis eyes in 
death, introduce him to eternity. Time is com- 
pared, by the unerring word of God, to the most 
fleeting and transitory, as well as uncertain things 
known. Let the reflecting mind peruse the follow- 
ing poetic description of time, and then say, if man 
has any spare time to sport in idleness, or in a 
Theatre. 
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lake the fair rose, iti vernal pride, 
Or like the never-slumb'ring tide, 
Or like the blossom, fresh and gay, 
Or like the early dawn of day ; 
Or like the cloud, 'mid tempest high, 
That floats across the stormy sky,— 
E'en such is man, the heir of sorrow ! 
Alive to-day, and dead to-morrow ! 
The blushing rose soon fades away, 
His course the ocean will not stay $ 
The blossom fades, the tempest flies, 
And man, the child of frailty, dies ! 

Or like a tale that soon is told, I 

Or like a meadow gemm'd with gold, 
Or like a bird with plumage gay, 
Or like the dew-drop pearls of May, 
Or passing hour, or fleeting span, 
E'en such, in all his pride, is man ! 
The grass decays, the tale is ended, 
The bird is flown, the dew's ascended ; 
The span is short, the hour is past, 
And his long home man seeks at last ! 

Or like a bubble in the brook, 
Or glass, in which vain man doth look, 
Or shuttle sent from hand to hand, 
Or letters written on the sand ; 
Or like a thought, or like a dream, 
Or like an ever-gliding stream,— 
m 2 
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E'en such is roan, who soon will know 

That all is vanity below ! 

Babbles our wasting lives betokeo 9 

The shuttle stops, the glass is broken ; 

No letters traced op sand remain, 

Our dreams are brief, our thoughts are vain 5 

And like the stream that passes by, 

Is man, who only lives to die ! 

Like Autumn's leaf, or like the *now r 
Or like the journey man doth go ;. 
Or like the river's flow and ebb* 
Or like the patient spider's web; _> 
Or like the fruit, or like the flow'r 
Or like the short-lived April show'* 
E'en such is man, who toils to gain 
The chaff of the immortal grain! 
The leaf decays, the snow is past, 
The roughest journey ends at last j 
The web is torn, the show'r is o'er* 
The fruit delights the taste no more ; 
The flower fades, the flood's suspended, 
Man's hour is come, and life is ended 1 

Or like an arrow through the air, 
Or like the lightning's sudden glare* 
Or like the vapour of the sky, 
Or like the goal for which we try f 
Or like the minstrel's pleasant song, 
Which we, tho' vain> would fain prolong ; 
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E'en sach is life, with all its cares. 
Fast floating down the tide of years ! 
The arrow soon to earth declines, 
Hie lightning but a moment shines ; 
He stops who doth most sweetly sing ; 
The cloud is ever on the wing : 
The race, tho' hard, will soon be o'er, 
And living man be seen no more ! 

If every thing above, below, 

Aloud doth mortal's frailty shew ; 

If we, ere long, must take our flight 

From this revolving day and night, 

And our eternal portion be 

In realms of joy or misery, — 
Let us no more in trifles spend 
The life which must so shortly end ; 
But, whilst the sun salutes our eyes, 
To righteousness and God arise. 
Let each, who has a soul to save, 
Extend his views beyond the grave ; 
And, while salvation still is nigh, 
To Christ, the friend of sinners fly. 
So, when this fleeting state is o'er, 
And time with us shall be no more ; 
When e'en the elements around 
Shall in consuming flames be found, 
Upheld by faith, we will not fear, 
For our redemption drawetb near.* 
• Evangelical Magazine, vol. ziL p. 384. 
M 3 
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The shortness of lime, how important and awful 
soever, carries comparatively little weight with it, 
when considered by itaelfc To endow it with all 
its importance, ita excitement to action, and its mo- 
meotoua consequence*, it most be viewed in com- 
pany with other truths. If thus viewed, the scene 
in the Theatre, and in life, would tiadeig* a com- 
plete change. Suspended on the improvement or 
non-improvement of time, are the production either 
of moral excellence or pollution, a useful life in this 
world, or one a nuisance iu society,, sod a soul ei- 
ther fitted far eternal enjoyment ia life and happi- 
ness, or fitting itself for wrath against the day of 
wrath. In fine, hanging on its uncertain continu- 
ance, are the eternal destinies of every moral being 
the offspring of our common parent* These grand 
and important consequences, which, ia the proper 
consideration of the shortness of time, can never be 
abstracted from it* introduce it to the ound in a 
new aspect. As. there is no work, nor device, nor 
knowledge in the grave, to which every flying mo- 
ment brings us nearer, and where the last will soon 
place us, we must now work, and devise, and know, 
or else our time will be past, and we not saved.— 
As the tree falls, it must lie * and aa life and the 
world forsake us, death and the bar of God shall 
find us. Unless prepared then to meet the Judge, 
having on the clean garments of salvation, we shall 
stand arrayed in our gwo filthy rugs, which, in- 
stead of screening from judgment and from justice, 
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ahatt be a signal for the tormentors to seize their 
legal pjey. 

The awful issue of time's destruction is seen 
ia the exis*e#ce of a hell, and io the piercing cxiee 
of horror, despair, and anguish, uttered in that woew 
ful region. But the mau who improves time, when 
time and earth deny him another moment, leaves 
them for heaven and eternity,— .to be completed if 
holiness and happiness ia the kingdom, of hi& father 
and his God* 

The soul is always amused with what it laves j 
bat when amused with that which ia immoral* on* 
authorised, and unapproved bj God, it uotonLg 
commits siu, but has pleasure in its commission*— • 
If the Stage, immoral and polluted* impious, and 
usurping, in ita loveliest aspect, afford amusement 
to a moral being* bis conscience must be seared as 
with a hot iron~-kis heart a den of impiety and 
moral defilement— and his discernment a wretched 
specimen of blindness and of ignorance. There 
could he. no uearer approximation to satan. in a hu* 
man being, or one more fitted for his devouring 
grasp, than the man who is thus pleased at seeing; 
the exhibition of evil, its awful influence!, its inorewct 
and its extension in the world* 

The amusement of rebellion and disobedience ta 
God, which the wicked eqjpj, grieve* and burdens 
the soul of tta righteous. Neither delight nor 
pleasure glows in their breast* arising from* Stage 
lepce^nUtJAUP i wbtah* towew pteasiug t* the 
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carnal heart, trample on the authority of God, de- 
file the soul, and extend and increase evil in God's 
moral creation. Unless in an nn watchful moment, 
the Christian's foot never crosses the Theatre's un- 
hallowed threshold. His mind, unprepared for its 
enjoyments, is occupied in work more congenial to 
its nature— and his time, too short and precious to 
be lost, is employed in the service of his God. 

Recreation is necessary, perhaps, to all— .the 
kind of recreation which most effectually accom- 
plishes its object, when lawful, is the best. Any 
thing that engages the mind too much is unfit, in 
its nature, to amuse. It wearies and distresses, 
jnstead of invigorating the mind. The Stage, on 
this very ground, is unfit for accomplishing the ob- 
ject of amusement. Its scenes of distress, &c. are 
such as excite too strongly the passions and sym- 
pathies— they employ the mind too universally, to 
give it relaxation. Sympathy, thns produced, in- 
volves in deep distress— it is an empty waste of 
feeling, which, (while it weeps for fictitious woe, 
aeea without a tear woe when real, and the lot of a 
follow creature. Stage audiences, though melted 
into tears at the sight of imaginary distress, dis- 
cover ne emotions of sympathy at the sight of the 
cottage of sorrow, the bed of anguish, or the house 
desolated by death. The sorrows of the aged, the 
poor, the widow, the orphan, and the stranger, re- 
ceive no alleviation from their sympathising opiates* 
Genuine sympathy denies relationship to this bastard' 
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spurious progeny of fiction. It is an actual prin- 
ciple of benevolence io the heart, which, till the 
band of beneficence can alleviate sorrow, vents 
itself in those soothing expressions, which a 
deep interest for the welfare of its objects dic- 
tates* It is thus a powerful motive to action; 
it therefore seeks the relief, not the increase, of 
the cares of its objects. Humanity weep*, and 
.sensibility recoils, at the miseries endured in the 
short space of human existence. True sympathy 
flowing from the heart, softened by divine love, ex- 
cites the hand to kindred action ; the burden of 
misery is lightened, and the pains of the sufferer are 
alleviated. True sympathy accumulates kindness 
of heart, and kindness of heart prompts to renewed 
exertion in the cause of humanity. But be who 
unnecessarily inflicts pain, real or imaginary, is 
destitute of all that is valuable in man* Inflicting, 
as he does, human misery, without cause,, he is at 
his father's work ; and if he acquire his name, it is 
his professional as well as hereditary right. 

The mind, in need of recreation, passing from a 
stndy to a Theatre, passes from close application to 
closer; it is therefore still kept on the rack, and 
must fall under tbe load of its occupations. Were 
the studious to amuse themselves in a more simple, 
though less fashionable manner, they would resume 
their studies with increased vigour of mind, and 
strength of body. Their mind, exhausted in a 
Theatre, and their bodies the prey of disease, ex- 
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cited by the sympathising distress of mind they in- 
dulged, and by the exposure of the body in the re- 
velry of the night, sink under the load, and lose their 
wonted vigour, Bodily exercise and social inter* 
coarse add strength to body and mind. Bodily 
exercise is the most refreshing amusement of any 
to the studious, and agreeable conversation at once 
amuses and instructs. 

Conversation, when natural, needs neither study 
nor art ; but at once pleases, amuses, and instructs 
those who are engaged in an occupation so congenial 
to the best feelings of our nature. All amusements 
ought to be kept within the bounds of moderation— 
tbey ought to have a subordinate place in the life 
4 of accountable beings ; and none impure or evil in 
their nature, ought to be indulged. A life of per- 
petual amusement is a useless life—it yields no plea- 
sure on review, but burdens its possessor, and is a 
public evil in the world. 



OF THE SUPPORT OF THE STAGE. 

The earth is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof; 
the gold and the silver are his ; and though at the 
will and disposal of men, yet, as moral beings, each 
is accountable to God for what he possesses. As 
man is only the steward of God, he ought to lay out 
his Lord's money by his Lord's rule. If he had 
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! any thing underived from God, be might use that 
without any rule from God. But as all things exist 
by God, and are the bountiful gift of his munifi- 
cence, with whatever portion of the goodness of his 
providence he furnishes his moral creatures, they 
are accountable for its use, according to his law and 
will. If, in the application of the Lord's bounty, 
any thing in kind opposite to the nature and per- 
fections of Deity be either supported or perpetuat- 
ed, his holy law is violated, and be himself insulted. 
The Stage is supported by those who attend its ex- 
hibitions. More evil is involved in this apparently 
harmless circumstance, than is generally supposed. 
That of which men are only stewards, is thus vo- 
luntarily given for the support of characters, whose - 
profession and whose conduct are united to dare 
heaven in crime and io guilt — to rob God of the 
glory of the production of moral good, and impiously 
assume self-existent and underived good. But whe- 
ther characters so bad, that they have in all ages 
^siace their existence been universally acknowledged, 

i by those competent to judge, the most irreligious 
of their kind, ought to be supported by a Christian, 
needs not much consideration to determine. On the 

\ support of these characters in the exercise of their 
\ profession (which is founded in the highest im- 
peachment of the divine wisdom, goodness, and 
truth,) depends their existence, as well as the trans- 

/ mission of their profession to posterity. 
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That which is a part of a whole, which Is the 
grand cause of the existence or continuance of an 
evil, when furnished by a moral being, makes that 
being a sharer id the guilt of the existing and con- 
tinued evil. Hence he is not only blameable for all 
the existing evil* but for all subsequent and conse- 
quent evil, of which he was a sharer in furnishing 
the cause. As evit is of a very prolific kind, it 
soon multiplies, becomes widely extended, and is 
transmitted to posterity, in full blossom. Shall the 
Christian, then, plead that, in giving his money for 
admittance into a Theatre, he is free from the crime 
of supporting and extending the influence of this 
great enemy of God and of man ? Were he, by 
attending the play, to escape without personal in- 
jury, can he, before his Judge, plead that he is free 
from the blood of others who stumbled by his ex- 
ample, and were snared and taken by its persuading 
influence? When he looks forward to futurity, 
and sees in crowds deluded men rushing on their 
own destruction, and that partly by his means, can 
the thought be indulged, without drawing tears from 
his eye, and the sob of sorrow from his heart ? 
When be discerns that he has misapplied the boun- 
ty of God, which he only had in trust, to minister 
to sin, cau he review his conduct with pleasure ? 
The circumstances of the guilty, the voice of God, 
and the cry of perishing men, all loudly proclaim 
the guilt of those who thus act the part of unfaith- 
ful stewards of what they possess. 
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Stage supporters 'live it a day in Which the word 
anti providence of God alike point to moral reform, 
by etftrrel j different means from those used "by the 
Stage. In our own land, onr fellow countrymen 
and kindred cry for the word of God and of life ; 
hftt flie money that would furnish them wHh it, is 
-given for a ticket to the Theatre. In foreign 
lands, heathens and idolaters, who have no vision, 
'but perish for tack of knowledge, not only by the 
monstrous iniquity and error off their ways, but 
conscious of their error, utter with their voice, in 
ioufl *nd reiterated-entreaties, * Come over and help 
tis£" but the Missionary, Airsting to obey, cannot, 
for want of money. The world is one scene of mo- 
ral defilement, which calls on the Christian for his 
utmost exertion to save it from sin and from judg- 
ment; shaH he then exert himself to support the 
Stage, instead of the cause of Cod in the world? 
fiiblesnd Missionary Societies are restrained in 
their operations for want of funds : — The Serampore 
Mission, a Tast treasure to the eastern world, dif- 
fusing fight through India, translating into the 
eastern languages the word of life, and planting 
churches and schools through the wide territory of 
Hindostan, restrained for want of funds. The 
Edinburgh Missionary Society, the Hibernian, and 
ether "Societies, too numerous to be named, all in 
.arrears for want of funds ; and the grand work of 
God, in morally renovating the world, retarded in 
its progress for want of funds j— and yet splendid 

N 
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Theatres erected, and splendid fortunes given to 
their ministers, to be wasted in luxury and wicked- 
ness—all supported by moral beings, who, professing 
godliness, deny its power ; and, instead of support- 
ing the cause of God in the earth, waste their mo- 
ney in gratifying their carnal minds in vanity and 
sin ! ! ! The account seems incredible ; but the 
truths stated are facts established by incontroverti- 
ble evidence. These truths ought to warm the 
ice-cold hearts of the indifferent spectators of the 
providence of God ; and, dissolving them into pity 
and compassion for the perishing souls of men, urge 
them to liberality in thg cause of humanity, and of 
their God. When called to give an account of 
their Lord's money, they shall stand condemned and 
speechless before the Judge. 

If he who hid his lord's money till his lord's return, 
and then gave him his own, was bound, and given to 
the tormentors, what shall be given to him, who, 
when his Lord shewed him how to use his money, 
did not hide, and return, but spent it to support 
that which impeached God of falsehood, dishonour- 
ed his law, and aimed at the greatest glory of his 
goodness and of his love. It might be supposed 
that the guilty, instead of standing forth to justify 
their rebellious deed, would shrink into some hidden 
corner to be screened from their guilt. When they 
stand before the judgment-seat of Christ, they 
would then hide themselves from his presence, and 
the eye of an assembled world j but no secret place 
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shall be found so base as to screen them from the 
face of the Judge, or protect, by concealment, from 
his retributive justice. 

More money has been spent in the support of the 
Stage and its ministers, than in the support of all 
the Missions and Missionaries in the world ; and, 
perhaps, I might safely add, than for all the pur- 
poses united for which God has called for a volun- 
tary surrender of his property from his rational 
creatures. The enemies of Jesus refuse their 
Lord's money, when he needs and calls for it ; but 
when the devil puts in his claims, they alienate it 
to his service. They thus spend the substance 
wherewith God has entrusted them, while they 
hear the cause of the poor, of Missionary, of Bible, 
of School, of Tract Societies, pleaded, but for them 
pleaded comparatively in vain. What a reflection 
on Britain, that in Britain so many are involved in 
the genera] guilt. 

When the attention of the Christian world was 
first directed to the extension of the blessings 
of the gospel to benighted heathens; and socie- 
ties, small and obscure in their origin, but seen 
and prospered by Jesus, attempted to enlighten hea- 
then countries, by the general diffusiou of know- 
ledge and enlargement of the Redeemer's king- 
dom, Christian zeal was attempted to be blunted by 
proposing the question, What good have such so- 
cieties effected ? The extension of Christianity in 
heathen countries was held out as impossible, and 
n 2 
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the schemes of societies formed! for that purpose 
stigmatized aa visionary and inefficacious* Before 
the seed was sown, fruit was demanded, and because 
it did aot vegetate in the haud of the sower., its ve- 
getation was pronounced impossible* 

The ministers and supporter ofi Stage, morality 
still ask, What good do such, societies produce? 
In reply, "* acknowledge that we are. unable to 
tett. The object of every such society is. the ex- 
tension o£ Bible morality - 9 and than done, the good 
that ensues is beyond the power of numbers to ex- 
press, or of finite minds to conceive* Tbe suc- 
cess of individual exertion* to extend truth* almost 
exceeds credibility s but what tbe combined efforts 
of Christians, formed into societies^ may do, fin. 
tucity alone: can disclose. By the. zeal and labour 
of individuals*. Bible morality has* been kept alive 
in every period of the world. By the persevering 
efforts of fishermen, and fools in the estimation of 
the enemies of the extension of Christian morsKty, 
Christianity was spread in every direotieu, and soon 
oveiuran. the then known world. By iwcombiaed 
labour, Europe changed, her gcdb ; and bar sons in 
America profess to unite with her at tbe service of 
her God. And shall the boasting infidel say, that 
tho god* of Africa and of Asm* ean stand before the 
liovd of Herts. His instruments for their downfall, 
a*rayedin> battle ender, have already entered these 
countries* and surrounded the temples of their gods 
—supported by thai* Captain* they urge on to 
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battle and to victory. Though satan has made in- 
roads on the dominion of the King of Zion, Zion's 
King will not slumber, and yield him the subjects of 
his legal reign, whether they dwell in the civilized 
kingdoms of Europe and America, in heathen Asia, 
or in barbarous Africa* The zeal of the Lord of 
Hosts is employed to extend the gracious dominion 
of Jesus. Of the increase of his dominion and 
government, " there shall be no end." Neither 
enmity nor prejudice, neither hatred nor malice, 
neither heathenism, barbarity, nor idolatry, can 
resist or extinguish his zeal. When Jehovah puts 
forth his hand and displays his power, no failure is 
possible. The kings of the earth may combine and 
array themselves in shapes indeed formidable in 
their appearance to men, but the Lord laughs at 
them, and has them in derision. Some of these 
have attempted to resist the progress of Christiani- 
ty in the present important sera of Christian zeal 
and liberality in the cause of suffering humanity— 
But the cause of truth, as in former revivals of 
Christian zeal for its extension, has profited by the 
very weapons of its foes. Opposition has given 
firmness and union to the opposed, while God has 
already given them an earnest of their labours, and 
in it a pledge of his pleasure, and proof of his co- 
operation in their work. Do the supporters of the 
Stage still ask, What good has the money of 
the zealots of religion done in modern times? 
Look eastward and westward, to the north and 
. »3 
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to thn sooth, and in every regie* of the work!, 
it yield* fruit to ks prefer owner* The wandemog' 
tribes of the aboriginal inhabitants of America, and 
of frozen Greeeland, Hottentots and 
* Caflres and Negroes, Brehemsy 
Chinese, fee* have yielded seme of their i 
to repay European liberality ; soil ta tell dm 
European enemies whet good they Have received 
from the liberality of their feeling send 
brethren, who have Formed t b e m ue t t t s into 
in order ssore effectually to extend the Message of 
the new covenant promise. Tabeite has changed 
its gods ; aod the great proouse is fuftlbng, which 
intimates that the knowledge of the Lord shall eou 
vcr the earth as the waters cover the chasms! of the 
great deep. When Mary, Martha, and John, con- 
verted heathens, from Sooth Africa, visited London, 
in them their benefactors saw the fnut of tbeitf 
lea), and of their money— the harvest is stift reap- 
ing* The joy of heaven on the occasion seemed 
realised on earth, and vented itself in songs of gnu 
tkude and praise to Ood for the pleating sight— 
Sonnets* like the fehWing, were to be found on the 
lips of the friends of heathens, which proceeded 
from hearts, whose joys tangoes and woods i 
given to express* 
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THE HOTTENTOTS IN LONDON. 



The Gentiles shall come unto thee from the end* 
of the earth.— Jer. xvL 19v 

Jehorah spake, and troth attends lis- word, 
" The Gentile natioas shall eonfess tbrir Lord ; 
M Messiah's reign shall o'er the world extend ; 
" And hi9 firm thrtrne endure tUl tiaie shall end !" 
Each passing age the promise West reveals ; 
Each distant clime the spreading conquest feels ; 
Each diff 'rent tribe shall by the cross be won ; 
And all the kingdoms bey m Jesus, one ! 

Europe, ouce Pagaa, borbaraw, and blind, 
Now civiliz'd, eolighten'd* and renu'd, 
Avows the Christian faith - y while thousands share 
Its blessings, who disgrace the nane thej bear ! 
Yet Europe hath ks righteous 800!% who aim 
To spread around the world a Saviour's name ; 
O'er seas and desarts beU they persevere; 
And lo ! at length, the first ripe fruits appear ! 

Who are these of olive hue, 
Varied forms of human race, 
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Uttering language harsh and new,* 
Strangers from some distant place ? 

Children these of nature rude, 
In a land of darkness born ; 

By oppression's rod subdued,— 
Europe's ridicule and scorn. 

Wand'ring wild o'er Afric's plain, 

Their untutor'd hordes abound. 
And degraded life maintain, 

Like the brutes that graze around. 
Naked, but as filth arrays ; 

Artless, but as want constrains , 
Lawless, but as passion sways, 

Or as hopeless slav'ry chains. 

Knowing not their Maker's name ; 

Having not the means to know j 
Void of decency or shame, 

And unconscious of their woe,— 
Life with them was but a state, 

To be wretched, and to die ; 
And their everlasting fete 

Waken'd not an anxious sigh ! 

What a change in these is wrought ! 
Trophies rich of grace divine 
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From death's gloomy shadows brought. 
Humble lights, for God. to. shim ! 

What could break, old habit's force, 
Stem, the holds, of sin seam** 

Turn corrupted Nature's course 
Iota channels clean and pure ? 

Mark themy— salvage once,, and wild j 

Now adom'd with smiles, serene* 
Gentle, teachable, and mild* 

Decent look,, and! pious, miem 
Hadsui ftetigtoa jey doth bving r 

Tuning; gr^Gul^drarfnl prai&a « 
Sweetly Jesus' love they sing 

in tibcis native, simple, lay & !: 

Wealth 00 wisdom,, paw's ok act, 

Might attempt the change, in vain :. 
These can never reach the hearty— 

These the wretched tribes disdain,. 
'Twa* the. gospel'* joyful sound, 

By the voice, of love convey 'd* 
ILeach'd their nus'ry profound! 

And its pardfning grace di&play'd ! 

Hail, thou blessed gospel, hail ! 

Where thy faithful heralds run, 
Peace, and love* and joy prevail*— 

Glory is on earth begun ! 
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Slaves of sin, releas'd by thee, 
Jesus 9 friends and servants are ; 

Form on earth his family, 

And his heavily kingdom share ! 

Say, boasting Infidel, can all your schemes 

To civilize the world, such converts find ? 
Could vain Philosophy's dehisive dreams, 

Or Reason's morals, thus renew the mind, 
Would your philanthropy the work design,— 

To seek the wretched of the human race, 
'Mid Iceland's snows, or Afric's burning line, 

To spread the knowledge of a Saviour's grace? 

God works by means that prove his Sov'reig* 
hand ; 
Inspires the humble to confonnd the wise ; 
Effects, by simple agents, movements grand ; 
Marks out the track, and ready strength sup- 
plies ! 
Nor wealth nor fame attend the arduous deed ; 

But toils and dangers strew the rugged way : 
Unbought they labour ; and unarm 'd succeed ; — 
Their sword is truth, and souls renew'd their 
pay! 

O ye, who mourn a world in error dead, 

Whose spirits cry, *' Lord, let thy kingdom 
come,"— 
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Who long to see the glorious gospel spread, 
And pant to welcome wand'riog sinners home,— 

Rejoice ! your pray'rs have reached the throne 
above ! 
Go on; the word hath reach'd remotest lands ! 

Your work of faith, and labour sweet of love, 
Shall prosper in the great Redeemer's hands!* 

Aliquis. 

Having thus answered the queries of the mi- 
nisters and friends of the Stage, we beg permission, 
in our turn to ask them, What good they have done ? 
To what account is the price of Stage morality and 
exhibition turned ? Have the friends of the Stage 
benefited themselves, or their brethren of mankind, 
by the sacrifice of their money and their time,— the 
extension of Stage morality, and conversion of sin- 
ners to God ? We have never beard of the con- 
version of men to God among any people, or in 
any age, by the exhibitions of the Stage. Whether 
owing to our ignorance, or its non-existence, we 
have never heard of any history of Stage effectual 
reform in the world, nor of any good resulting from 
the erection of Theatres, and the support of players. 
When by bible morality, civilization has been ef- 
fected,— when riches have been acquired by com- 
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merce and industry, we have 'heard of dm entrance 
of Ac player, to pilfer the rich of their wealth, and 
efface die very means by vfaicb they acquired it- 
Bat we have never yet heard of Stage missionaries, 
Who, impeded by teal for tfhe extension of Stage 
morality, have encountered tfcurgers, crossed seas, 
and laboured among rode and ignorant barbarians, 
toMfivmabeir lives. Nor have we beard of the 
zeal of its friends in the cause of their support in 
.their ^benefice* Moan. Thai aaomlity m **M land 
Juftto*a,^k&'is«atttfied without arteadieg iudf 
inhere acknowledged immorality esaats. Itaermo- 
natty cannot «ttst ia the maa wfcoee band is <not 
jMadieent, as weU a* bis beart heaevelent. The 
Christian baa mare to impel km to faction, and 
ibeJus aeal, tthao ithe ame reform «f fthe object of 
Jib pfaifaBtlmftr. TheJuUimate^gectof tke Cittis. 
•team's exestioas is the saltation of periabingisevJa; 
and this explains the mystery <of rbis nrfatoatiee, 
(£auaticism,entbu»aaai 9 and as many more repnoach- 
iel epithets as the Stage motaliet .may be (pleased to 
add* Be*. the titnge moralist pleads, that, by the 
representation of crime ton * ;6tage, Unintended per- 
petrator has abandoned his jporpoae. It may >be so 
for a time; bat unless another teacher of morality 
find huxL, ibis intended crime is oniy.aWayed^— 
reproaching himself with cowardice, he soon makes 
full atonement for d el a ying Jiis intentions. But if 
led to the word of God, and effectually taught by 
it, the result is quite different— the change pro- 
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daoejU »the abhor re nc e of crime is permanent. 
Then is not a single crime of which man has been 
guilty, but the sight of its cemmissteti has deterred 
same intending perpetrator from eseeotmg his pur- 
pose ; who, but for that tight, would bare actaalty 
committed the crime seta. In the providence of 
God, the criminal in design, stroek with horror and 
a sense of guilt, has been kd to the Bible, and in it 
fumed mercy and pardon. If ever the sight of a 
play produced the same eflbct, it fed to the same 
means of reform. If, on this ground, idolatry 
and m ardor be not vindicated, neither is Stage 
exhibition ; as, by the over-rating hand of provi* 
dance, the sight of these has also led to the same 
happy result. Thes we see that the questions pro- 
posed remain still to be answered. Stage sop* 
porters and audiences, theBsfore, need still to say, 
to what good aeeeent their money has been turned. 
Lot the draouttist eater his closet, and, on cool 
reflection, say, if any possible accumulation of trea- 
sans, or popular appkwrse,-— were even the world 
spade hi* own, and did its inhabitants pay him di- 
vine honours, coeld aflbrd hkn one consolation in 
death, one ray of hope for eternity, or one unit in 
the scale of value for the loss of his soul. Let his 
hearers aad friends examine their hearts, and say, 
if he ever produced on their minds any mora! im- 
pression worthy of their regard, and sufficient to 
compensate them far the loss of their money and 
their time. 
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The Stage moralist's life most be formed by the 
precepts of his moral law, which, when fully obeyed, 
presents to us the image of its giver. But when, by 
each obedience, an answer shall be furnished to our 
questions, is as difficult to be discovered, as the 
questions themselves to be solved* The universal 
voice of competent judges is, that drama never pro- 
duced good in any nation, individual, or age. 

If the admirers of drama patronize it on account 
of the moral worth it has wrought on their own 
minds, that worth will exhibit itself in a grateful 
voluntary return of good offices to the instruments of 
its conveyance, when in affliction and trial. When 
moral good is conveyed to a human heart, that heart 
dictates liberality to the instrument of its convey- 
ance. The news of such an object in need makes 
it throb ; and gratitude, with all the benevolent af- 
fections, incite it to relieve its benefactor. When 
the dramatist ceases to please, because his fort 
ceases to be admired, or when wrinkled and grey, 
by the encroachment of disease, by the band of 
time, or the cup of Bacchus, where is the gratitude 
of his audience ? They who lately cheered, hiss 
him. The grey head, and venerable wrinkled 
brows, beneath his hoary locks, which heathens, 
barbarians, and even savages venerate, — and age, 
which they make the object of their care and so- 
licitude, are sources of offence ; and the old devil 
(as he is termed) is hooted from his post. He is 
thus driven to his cup of solace. All the cheer of 
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his god cannot console his heart in its distress; 
and, unable to support disappointment, he sinks into 
his tomb unlameuted and unknown. All his la- 
bours to produce morality have neither obtained 
him a visit iu affliction, nor a morsel of bread when 
hungry. But the species of morality he taught 
neither enjoined compassion to the afflicted, nor 
liberality to the poor and the needy. Before the 
ex-dramatist be again noticed, he must again be- 
come young, and again hit the taste of his audience. 
But youth and the fashion of the play are both 
gone, and gone for ever from him ; and he, though 
aged and needy, is deserted and neglected, that he 
may see in himself the fruit of his own sowing.— 
Had the dramatist one remaining spark of that spi- 
rit which is to be found in men of every other pro* 
fession, he would never, after seeing the treatment 
of his rejected brethren, follow their footsteps, to 
be added, in his turn, to the common wreck of bis 
.profession, and scorn of professed, but false and 
treacherous friends. But the cup which he held 
to the mouth of bis audience, they, in their turn, 
put to his own ; and, as he filled theirs to the brim, 
they liberally supply him with the wine of his own 
making. When suffering the pangs of sorrow from 
the passions of his creating, they loaded their tormen- 
tor with, unlimited applause ; but when the hiss of his 
audience excites in his bosom similar pangs of sor- 
row, the day of retribution comes, and be, like a 
coward, retires, and dies in disgrace, 
o 2 
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OF THE FINAL ISSUE OF STAGE MORALITY. 

All that has been advanced concerting the teach- 
ing of tbe word of the living God, and of the Stage, 
unless man had a personal interest in the matter, 
might be viewed as of little importance to him. 
But viewed in tbe relation in which the great troths 
illustrated stand to htm, they are seen big wkb in*, 
portanoe and results. He who is effectually taught 
by tbe weed of God is fitted for glory, honour, and 
immortality, in the enjoyment of God and of hap- 
pin es s* bi s soul is saved and delivered from tbe 
infliction of the righteons judgment of God on tbe 
children of final impenitence* But be who con- 
tinues under the teaching of the Stage, by every 
lesson be learns, is fitting himself for wrath against 
the day of wrath*— far the carnation of the sentence 
of a just, holy, and jealous God ; and if he continue 
under its deceitful influence, lcees his immortal seal. 
If what bas been advanced on tbe subject bas hi- 
therto appeared only speculative truth, seen at o 
distance, and in n*> verj near relation to man, if be 
take bis stand bete, and view and contemplate the 
filial raalt of Bible and Stage morality, the sight 
must undeeeive him— it will appal bis heart* The 
man who sees the final issue of the matter, must be 
mad indeed, if for the asere momentary carnal enjoy, 
tneot of a, viekmary illusion, he consent to k>se his 
soul. To throw away so valuable a being for a 
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were phantom, which can only be seen as it passes, 
bat never held his own for a moment, would be worse 
than infatuation and madness. 

Satan bargains with the Stage moralist for his 
soul— its price is the sinful enjoyment yielded by 
the obedience of the precepts of the Stage's moral 
law. The pleasure and the enjoyment are vision- 
ary and unsatisfying ; but the soul is really lost, and 
satan receives his valuable prize. Before such terms 
be yielded to^ let the sinner consider the value of 
his soul. However mean* t be station ofnt man in 
this world, he has a noble, an exalted being, within 
him— a tenant in bis earthly clay, that was origi- 
nally impressed with the moral image of deity,— 
that pots him, in dignity and kind, on a level with 
the highest monarch on earth, and that is capable of 
actively serving God, and enjoying him through an 
endless duration,— a being made by God, a sharer 
with himself in a coming eternity,— spiritual and 
immortal, - and endowed with an unlimited capacity 
of improvement, and endless approximation to deity* 
Such is the capacity of the soul, that in some point 
of eternity, the most uninformed saint that eptera 
heaven may as much exceed, in his overwhelming 
acquirements, the present attainments of the highest 
archangel of heaven, as he now exceeds hiqa. Still 
the soul only then begins to have, its capacities de- 
veloped^— it goes on in constant progression in ex- 
cellence and goodness, in knowledge and wisdom, 
* 3 
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in a ratio that keeps pace with its wonderful n»d 
increasing capacities and acqui re m ents . 

A being so valuable eeeM not fail tie emit* Ac 
attention of saftaa, and rouse his ea c q gio o and pow- 
ers of deceit to hare him. Although man doea net 
see his own value to the creation of Ged 9 eaten does. 
He perceives that all the entnt dl i gc a t creation of 
God, the heavens and the earth, and aft that me in 
them, are not comparable in value to a s ing l e 
soul, which is eapable of giving its Creator active 
glory. All the other works of God give htm passive 
praise, hot cannot praise him in the same active 
manner as a seal. Satan wishes to deface tide 
moral creation of God, because most calculated 
to give him glory aod honour, that it might bec om e 
the prey of his grasping hand, the fool den of every 
encteaa spirit, and the sharer of bis crimes and of 
tos woes. He nses every possible weans to no* 
eompltsh his hanefa! design, eatisfed that, if he 
gain his price, lie gains so m e thin g of mote value 
than any thing he can -give as its price* 

God himself sets a high value on the souls ef 
area. When aft his unintelligent creation cbalt be 
consumed by fire, not a single soul shaN he oen* 
earned or annihilated in the geseijil conflagrat i o n, . 
They shall all he prese rved for an eternal eaisU 
enec, to do heoonr to alt his perfections. Hence it 
is manifest tfcsft God sets mere vaiae oa one soot 
than on all the works -of his hand, en which he has 
not made an impress ef 4is moral image. What 
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folly is it, then* that nan should set ao little value 
on himself, seeing lie holds such an important part 
in creation, la his soul efio little value to him, 
that he may give it to the devil and an eternal hdl 
for the p*Ury enjoyments of cin^fe* the mere 
phantom of dotation, and vanity of a Theatre? 
Will he stilt consent to take ats seat in a TImntre, 
under the ministry of satan, where lie may atift more 
ofleetualiydo hkwilii will be eporn the idea of 
atctmg at the feet of Jena, to learn and to do? 
What folly to prepare a being of seek capacities 
and value for the lust approaching and eternal fire 
of Jehovah's wjratk^-a being which, as it pnasnimon 
great capacities for improvement and Uisa^ is aUko 
capaeious for wickedness, and its legal newaed, the 
vengeance of the omnipotent God. 

The less of the soul is the greatee, ae it is, if fort* 
irredeemable. Ho who gaips it will never give up 
bis prise, bat keep it in chains of wiekedcess and 
of misery, eemmencarate with its capacity, through 
the ceaseless, duration of eternity. There is no 
oemtag period to hope for sts redemption, bat a 
perpetually coming inorease of all its sorrows and 
its oaetteraUe vote. Its misery, already complete, 
c ou l d only ho iaereased by an iacmase of capacity 
lor endurance, which is endless. Will foolish and 
wathinking aiaa riajt all this tq indulge an empty 
and- unsatisfying delusion? If he do, his misery 
mast be enhanced on the remembraooeof thesiHy 
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toy he received from his master, for ell the lose he 
has sustained, and all the sufferings he endures. 
.Let the reader peruse the following extract, awl 
then say, if be can, that the matter has been set m 
a too important view, in its relation to man. 

** To defeat the end of oar existence, and, in con* 
. « sequence of neglecting the great salvation* to 
« sink at last jinder the frown of the Almighty, is 
« a calamity which words were not invented to ex» 
•* press, nor finite minds formed to grasp. Eternity 
* 4 invests every state, whether of bliss or of suffer- 
** ing, with a mysterious and awful importance en* 
** tirely its own ; and is the only property in the 
" creation which gives that weight and moment to 
"whatever it attaches, compared to which, aU 
" sublunary joys and sorrows, all interests which 
** know a period, fade into the most contemptible 
" insignificance. In appreciating every other ob. 
" ject, it is easy to exceed the proper limits. For 
« the death of Charlotte, Princess of Wales, sorrow 
* is painted in every countenance,— -the pursuits of 
¥ pleasure and of business have been suspended,—* 
*' and the kingdom is covered with the insignia of 
P distress. But, what, if it be lawful to indulge 
" such a thought, what would be the funeral obee- 
'* quies of a lost soul 2 Where shall we find the 
" tears fit to be wept at such, a spectacle ; or, could 
44 we realize the calamity in all its extent, what 
« tokens of commiseration and concern would be 
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<* deemed equal to the occasion. Would it suffice 
" for the son to veil bis light, and the moon her ' 
** brightness,— to cover the ocean with mourning, 
" and the heavens with sackcloth,— or were the 
** whole fabric oF natnre to become animated and 
** vocal,— would it be possible for her to otter a 
" groan too deep, or a cry too piercing, to express 
*< the magnitude and extent of such a catastrophe.** 
Bat were all nature to become animated and 
vocal, and utter groans and cries, deep and loud as 
Dartre's ntmott powers oouM utter ; and were the 
mantle of sorrow's deepest shade to overspread na- 
ture's wide extent, it would famish a spectacle iu- 
aaffioient to express the unspeakable loss* The 
whole creation, in sneh agonies and mourning, could 
not funrish the voke of Jehovah, nor the groans of 
a Saviour. Bat the greatness of the loss of a soul 
may be seen, and there only can, in the groans and 
tears, and expiring agonies, of Him who is nature's 
God, and the Saviour of the soot. See him weep- 
ing over Jerusalem ; and say, had nature wept her- 
self into tears, and expired in agonies and sorrow in 
the flood of her own making, if the magnitude of 
Jerusalem's danger and approaching loss would have 
been equally seen. An oaereated and eelkexiateat, 
infinitely happy being, seeing its approaching desnu 



* Hall's Sermon on the death of the Princess Charlotte of 
Wato, 
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latioo and eternal loss, bursts forth in the inimitable 
exclamation, " O Jerusalem, 'Jerusalem, which fc.il- 
" lest the prophets, and stonest them that are sent 
" unto thee, how oft would I have gathered thy 
44 children as a hen gathereth her brood under her 
" wings, and ye would not : Behold, your house is 
44 left unto you desolate !" But, in the exhibition 
of the value of the soul, the whole word of God, in 
strains of beauty and grandeur, summons the sin- 
ner's attention, and points to the necessity of sav- 
ing such a valuable treasure from the damnation of 
bell. 

The value of the soul, and greatness of its loss, 
are not merely seen in the misery of a polluted, 
tormented, and damned being;— in the absence 
of that excellence, and happiness, and glory, of 
which his uature is capable, and which the blessed 
enjoy, in the day of moral renovation, such is the 
value of the result, in the estimation of heaven, that 
.joy fills its sacred courts on the happy occasion. An- 
gels are commissioned to ministerto the renovated soul, 
and guard it through life— the arm of omnipotence 
is exerted in its behalf, and it becomes an heir of 
eternal glory. But the full splendour and honour, 
aod glory prepared for such a spirit, can neither be 
spoken nor conceived. 

The value of the soul cannot be known, unless 
we embrace futurity in our estimation of its worth. 
When Jesus shall command every disembodied spi- 
rit to resume its old ruinous house,— when the gate*. 
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of heaven and of hell shall be flung open, and every 
naked spirit receive their bodies from opening 
graves and seas, to form an inseparable and eternal 
onion,— when the Judge, preceded by the shoot of 
angels, and the sound of the last trumpet, and ac- 
companied by all the angels of God, shall take his 
seat, — when all heaven shall be in motion to judg- 
ment, — in the grand transactions which shall thus 
occupy the attention of every intelligence, created 
as well as uncreated, the value of an immortal soul, 
which is the cause of all this grand and universal 
interest and procedure, may be seen. Then shall 
appear the value of the blessed spirits of the saints, 
who shall receive power to judge the nations, who 
shall reign with Christ, and become possessors of 
the promises. Their souls shall then be exalted 
and confirmed in every excellence ; so that they 
shall never cease to be a source of delight to the 
very God that made them. Such is the final end 
of every soul effectually taught by the word of the 
living God. 

The value of the soul may be seen in the mys- 
tery ot the incarnation of God. God, manifest in 
the flesh, for the redemption of the human soul, 
stamps a value on it, which can only be expressed 
by infinity. The mysterious scene of his taber- 
nacling in the flesh,— in it doing the work and 
will of his Father in heaven, — appeared to become 
still more mysterious as it approached to a close,— 
angels seemed at a loss to know how the mystery 
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should be unravelled, or whoa or whore it Amid. 

cod. 

The divine glory wos ssamfested in all kit holy 
M d peerless life i but when tbe Sot of God dsew 
near its done, that glory seemed to manifest itdf 
by every succeeding tieasactiea in •till brighter die* 
plays of tbe brightness of the Father's gfery, and 
the eipress image of his person. 

Possessed of omniscience, he had befiwe him the 
counsels and designs of bis enemies j hot, although 
all was one Eternal now with Jesea, there wm a 
period of that now appro*ebiag^~*t band— when 
tbe Son of Man should beaiy-t-sbould eapiate the 
sins of his peopter~by submitting himself to the 
stroke of divine wrath, in their room* 

Jesus bad tbe arm of omnipotence : softie ami 
men, * Q d all nature, ware alike under the influence 
of that srm ; but, with revejpenee be it said, that 
arm seemed as if under a voluntary w**lumas, and 
tbe hour was about to come when the Son of Man 
should be betrayed into the hands of sinners, 

In Gethaemeoe, the divine jiptioe feU on him 
without mixture of mercy, lie bogie ft he e*> 
eeedingly sorrowful, and very heavy. Q* exdatmed, 
" My soul is exceedipg sorrpwfal, evea unto 
death." He fell on bis free, find prayed* saying, 
" Father, if it be possible, let tfcps oap pass from 
« me f nevertheless, not as I wiB, but as than wit*. 
" O my Father, if this cup may not pass away from 
« me, except Ijvyjk jfe thy mil be doM." The 
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succeeding scenes are f«H of something for which 
do language possesses a word, or combination of 
words, to express. No soul seems capable of saying 
what should be most wondered at ; but every re- 
deemed spirit worships and adores the Lamb ; and 
kffcfttB that more is here presented to the mind than 
it can ever folly grasp. The soul might fix on any 
one of the great transactions of this eventful pe- 
riod, and find occupation with it for eternity. 

Jesus 9 betraymenfc— his surrender of himself— the 
display of his deity, by miracle, by his answers — 
his silence— his trial— might each form matter for 
volumes. The high-priest is convinced of the di- 
vinity of Jesns : " I adjure thee by the living God, 
** that thou tell us whether thou be the Christ, the 
* 4 Son of the living God;" and Jesus stamps that con- 
viction on his heart : ** Hereafter shall ye see the 
" Son of Man sitting on the right hand of power* 
** and coming in the clouds of heaven." 

Spit upon, stricken, smitten, like a sheep before 
his shearer, is dumb, so he opened not his mouth ; 
he is bound and delivered to Pilate. His betrayer, 
in the agonies of horror and remorse, cries out, " I 
M have sinned in that I have betrayed innocent 
*' blood ;" and, casting down the reward of the trai- 
tor, he went and hanged himself. Jesus stood 
speechless, when accused by the priests and elders — 
he answered nothing. Pilate, convinced of his in- 
nocence, would have him released j bnt the furious 
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cry of the people constrained him to release a mur- 
derer, and condemn to crucifixion the Christ of 
God. 

Pilate's wife, dreading that her husband would 
sentence Jesos to death, sent and begged of him, say- 
ing, " Have thou nothing to do with that just man." 
Conscious of the innocence of Jesos, Pilate, when 
he could not prevail with the multitude, washed his 
hands before them, and said, " I am innocent of 
44 the blood of this just person, see ye to it. Pilate 
" then scourged and delivered him to be crucified. 
" Then answered all the people, His blood be on 
44 us and on our children." 

44 The soldiers lead him away into the common 
« hall ; and they call together the whole band. And 
44 they clothed biro with purple, and platted a crown 
" of thorns, and put it on his head, and began to salute 
44 him, Hail, King of the Jews. Tbey smote him 
4 < on the head, and did spit upon him ; and, bowing 
« their knees, worshipped him." Having mocked, 
they brought him forth for crucifixion ; and led him 
to Calvary, with malefactors under sentence of 
death. While the people, soldiers, and rulers, in 
derision and mockery, said, " He saved others, let 
" him save himself, if he be the Christ, the chosen 
44 of God — If thou be the King of the Jews, save 
* thyself :" Jesus said, 44 Father, forgive them, 
« they know not what they do." 

As a signal of disgrace, a superscription is writ- 
ten over him, " This is the King of the Jews." 
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44 They that passed by reviled him, wagging their 
44 beads, and saying! Thou that destroyest the tem- 
" pie, and buildest it in three days, save thyself. 
" If thou be the Son of God, come down from the 
*' cross. Likewise also the chief priests, mocking ' 
44 him, with the scribes and rulers, said, He saved 
44 others— himself he cannot save. If he be the 
44 King of Israel, let him now come down from the 
« cross, and we will believe him. He trusted in 
44 God ; let him deliver him now, if he will save 
44 him ; for he said, I am the Son of God. The 
44 thieves also that were with him, cast the 'same in 
« his teeth," 

44 Now, from the sixth hour there was darkness 
44 over all the land till the ninth hour. And about 
44 the ninth hour, Jesus cried, with a loud voice, 
*' My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ? 
V Knowing that all things were now accomplished, 
" that the scripture might be fulfilled, Jesus saith, 
44 1 thirst. They filled a sponge with vinegar, and 
'* put it upon hyssop, and put it to his mouth.— 
4 ' When Jesus, therefore, had received the vinegar, 
" he said, It is finished. Father, into thy hands I 
44 commend my spirit ; and having said thus, he 
44 bowed his head, and gave up the ghost. And be. 
44 hold, the vail of the temple was rent in twain from 
44 the top to the bottom ; and the earth did quake, 
44 and the rocks rent, and the graves were opened ; 
44 and many bodies of the saints which slept arose, 
44 and came out of the graves, after his resurrection, 
r 2 
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* end weat iato the holy city, and appeared onto 

He died ; bat death could net bold hkbits 
ahsiar He bant thai h» rose again. He is 
aew exalted cm the throaeof his glory t far above 
tU piiaeipaHtics and powers. * Him hath God ap- 
« pouted heir of aJi things, by whom akohemade 
« the worlds, wba, being the brightness of hi* glory, 

* aad the express image of his persoa, aad ophoMiug 
"ailthiagabytbe word of his power, when he had by 
<* himself pnrged oar sins, sat dowa en thetsgbt hand 
*tf the Majesty ea high. LetalttheaagekeTGod 
44 worship him. Unto the Son he saitb, Thy 

* throae, O Gad, is fit* ever sad ereev; a sceptre 

* oCrighteousnsse is the sceptre of thy kingdom. 
"Thou, Lord, io Ihe beginning, hast laid die 
« fauadsiien of the earth ; and the heaven am the 
"work of thine bands." What thoaght or fating 
ocnepiae the bsmmI most on asadmg- the simple nap- 
xsaqb ef the saJferiagsef Christ, and of the gWrjr that 
follows, is a> mystery-*-cvery passion, every scats?* 
faisifty and afiection— the wbess aoakiMst be wholly 



Every snoceedisg iadignity done Jesos fifth the 
seal with besror at ke perpetsatioa ; hut the ear*- 
sespondiag display ef the,dmee submissioo,. meek- 
ness^ end glory, in endoaaace, absorbs, k ia the adorsu 
tienaaid wevshipef Him who died, that we might lire. 
Svcsy new fact, as we proceed, inspires, new cocr~ 
gtes, and adds to feelings already overwhehaed, and 
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at their highest stretch of exertion. When we re- 
flect that Jesus, h Aat beans; by whom the worlds 
wove framed, and by whom they ate supported!,— 
that by this endurance and submission ef himself in 
the roam of his people* he has constituted himsel f 
thai being afeo by whom the soot is ibdoem c d, . wel l 
may we shrink into some sects* corner, to- be hid 
{root the effulgence of Us mediatorial gtoty, that 
we may view it only as finite minds can* 

The soul of man, sentenced to endure the penal 
law, might have con tinned under its influence; bat 
bo dotation under it could have satisfied that law? 
its detnandr would have still; remained unpaid^— * ft* 
site and a guilty being would hove still 1 been the 
saflster* But the innocent and infinite Jeans, by 
bis obedience and stuferiagy bas honoured the) 
l»w,~-fcjr his atonement, has completely freed the 
sinner from its co n d em ning influence* Among 
the many feeKags which pain, and ptease, and 
though** that rush oa the mindy thnt of thai v*»» 
lae ofi the soa) 9 for which ail tins sobering was ess* 
dared, and nh\ this glory and dignity vested and 
scorned, can scarce be restrained* Bat the Stage 
nsorsJist may be inclined to allege that thin is. sj 
complete digression fisn the snujectr Were it soy 
it were a pardonable one*;: k is one which can never 
be too often made: the soul ought to be drown to 
it, as to the centra of its hopes. But we are not 
inclined ta attest that these is any digression, made 
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from the grand object of this Essay, by the obser- 
vations made on the incantation, &c. of Jesus. 

It would be a mean employ simply to undermine 
a system of morals; but there is nothing mean in 
exposing the falseness of a system of morals, if ano- 
ther, accompanied with all the authority and effi- 
cacy of truth, be exhibited for reception ; and there 
can be nothing aside from the moralist's purpose, 
in shewing the foundation of his whole system. If 
the relation of the sufferings of Christ do not excite 
in the mind faith in him, love to him, and admiration 
of him, true morality is not yet known. The di- 
gression (if it must be a digression) ought to be 
read, and re-read, till these holy effects follow— 
The atonement of Christ is the foundation of Chris- 
tian morality; its foundation is firm and solid— 
But where is the foundation of Stage morality ?— 
it is rottenness and corruption. 

We have seen the final issue of Stage obedience, 
the loss of the most valuable treasure, the immortal 
soul ; and if man be determined, at so great a price, 
—so immense a loss, to indulge the gratification of 
his unhallowed desires, and yield obedience to the 
precepts of false morality, he is the murderer of his 
own soul,— -be foils by his own hands. By ex* 
changing Stage for Bible morality, the soul is gain- 
ed ; and the self-murderer rejoices that his exist- 
ence is prolonged, that he may utter through eter- 
nity the advantage obtained by the exchange. 
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Jesus is about to bring home his disciples* He 
cheers them by the promise of his coming, and of 
his presence. " I will see you again, and your 
" heart shall rejoice, and your joy no man taketh 
" from you." " Behold, I come quickly, and my 
44 reward is with me, to give to every man according 
44 as his work shall be. He which testifieth these 
44 things saith,* sorely I come quickly : Amen. 
44 Even so, come, Lord Jesus." 

The latter end of the righteous is peace. In the 
midst of pleasing enjoyments, and still more pleasing 
hopes— at a period, when present disease and ap- 
proaching death furnish real and anticipated distress, 
9erene and unruffled he endures the one, and hails 
the approach of the other. Looking back on* a 
chequered life, in which much was suffered, but 
more enjoyed, he would not live always. Fixing 
his eye on Jesus, dazzled with the sight, he desires 
to be with him— his desire is gratified ; his heart 
ceases to beat, and his setting sun rises in glory, to 
shine among the luminaries of heaven, in the firma- 
ment of eternity. 

He is now with Jesus, beholding that uncreated 
glory which illuminates heaven, and is reflected 
from all its inhabitants. But, as we cannot follow 
with the eye of sense, and return and tell the won- 
ders we have seen, we must leave him here in the 
company of his Lord. Through faith and patience, 
he is now inheriting the promises. He who lives 
the life, shall die the death of the righteous ; and, 
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in his torn, add to the number of tbofe blessed api~ 
Tits, whose hearts ever glow with lota, aod whose 
$opgues ever speak the glory of the Iamb, m the 
midst of the throne, who was slain, aod has re- 
deeised by bft blood every apitit that shall join the 
blessed asoesablyt 
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